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I  am  neitlier  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet ;  I  am  not 
a  seer  of  visions,  nor  a  dreamer  of  dreams ;  I  have  not  even  a 
familiar  sjiirit  on  whom  I  can  call  to  draw  back  the  curtain  of 
the  future  and  reveal  to  me  the  things  that  are  to  be.  Pretend¬ 
ing  to  no  higher  vision  than  is  vouchsafed  to  others,  I  purpose, 
in  this  paper,  to  examine  some  of  the  tendencies  of  college 
growth,  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  those  tendencies,  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  finally  to  suggest  some  things 
which  are  w’orth  the  striving  after  in  the  future  development  of 
the  college. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  frankly  recognize  that  the  college  is  a 
living  organism.  Like  all  vital  forces  it  has  laws  of  natural 
development,  conditions  essential  to  its  growth,  which  are  not 
theoretically  evolved  from  any  man’s  inner  consciousness,  but 
are  the  results  of  causes  which  must  be  investigated,  (’olleges 
have  not  been  founded  for  the  same  reason  everywhere.  When 
founded  they  have  not  followed  identical  lines  of  development, 
nor  even  the  lines  laid  down  for  them  by  their  founders.  They 
have  sprung  from  many  motives.  They  have  had  purposes 
ecclesiastical,  iiolitical,  purely  intellectual,  broadly  philanthropi- 
cal,  or  have  combined  two  or  more  of  these  purposes  in  a  single 
foundation.  Thus  the  development  of  many  of  our  colleges  has 
been  conditioned  by  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  founded. 
Less  consciously,  but  not  less  really,  they  have  been  influenced 
by  the  views  of  those  who  founded  them,  and  the  time  when  and 
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the  place  where  they  were  e.stablished.  The  same  ultimate  object 
has  taken  a  different  practical  shape  in  the  hands  of  different 
men.  One  age  does  not  use  the  same  means  as  another,  and  one 
locality  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  usages  of  another.  The  New 
England  and  the  Southern  mind  have  different  roads  to  the 
same  goal.  The  Eastern  and  the  Western  States  have  different 
ideals  and  standards  of  home  training.  The  educational  facili¬ 
ties  of  city  and  country  are  varied  alike  in  form  and  efficiency. 
The  result  is  that  Yale  and  the  ITniversity  of  Virginia,  Princeton 
and  Oberliu,  Columbia  and  Lafayette,  are  the  creatures  of  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  and  cannot  be  judged  by  a  single  standard,  and 
neither  can  be,  nor  ought  to  be,  reduced  to  a  uniform  system. 

Individuality  is  as  desirable  in  the  college  as  in  the  man.  To 
represent  something,  and  represent  it  truly,  is  as  important  in 
institutions  as  in  men.  To  form  a  great  college  trust,  agree  on 
identical  entrance  requirements,  courses  and  conditions  of  gradu¬ 
ation,  would  rob  our  colleges  of  their  vitality,  and  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  the  great  majority.  Competition,  great  as  are  the 
evils  it  entails,  is  the  one  condition  of  vigorous  life.  By  it  alone 
can  a  college  know  whether  it  is  meeting  the  educational  demand  ; 
by  it  alone  can  the  college  be  driven  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  human  thought  in  its  protean  courses.  In  all  this, 
the  college  but  reflects  the  humanity  of  its  founders,  directors, 
benefactors  and  patrons.  And  in  this  lies  the  best  guaranty  of 
the  future  of  the  college. 

So  long  as  men  are  men,  their  educational  ideals  will  differ, 
their  early  advantages  will  vary,  and  their  intellectual  abilities 
will  demand  dissimilar  methods  of  instruction.  To  very  many 
the  instruction  of  youth  is  primarily  a  moral  training.  They 
regard  the  intellectual  training  as  highly  important,  but  yet  as 
distinctly  subordinate  to  the  moral.  To  such  men  the  college 
must  be  distinctly  a  school  of  morals ;  its  object  the  making  of 
men;  its  organization  religious  ;  its  atmosphere  spiritual.  From 
this  position  there  is  a  gradation  through  many  shades  of 
opinion  to  those  who  hold  that  the  purpose  of  the  college  is 
purely  intellectual ;  its  principal  purpose  the  equipment  of  men 
with  special  training  for  some  vocation  ;  its  organization  directed 
merely  to  secure  thorough  teaching  in  the  branches  demanded 
by  the  students ;  its  atmosphere  frankly  materialistic,  or,  as  the 
cant  phrase  puts  it,  practical. 
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Such  differences  in  personal  opinion  in  large  things  are 
reflected,  also,  in  smaller  things.  One  man  believes  that  a  small 
college  brings  the  students  into  closer  conhict  with  the  professors, 
develops  the  individuality  of  boys,  secures  more  effective  teach¬ 
ing.  Another  thinks  the  large  college  more  representative  in  its 
composition, —  that  it  is  the  influence  of  man  on  man  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  best  result  —  and  })refers  a  wide  student  influence  to  a 
close  professorial  contact.  Yet  another  unites  the  views  of  these 
two  and  prefers  a  small  college  for  a  backward  boy  and  a  large 
one  for  a  strong,  able,  aggressive  spirit.  Again,  the  question  of 
location  as  between  city  and  country ;  of  accommodation  as 
between  dormitories  and  boarding-houses ;  and  many  other  con¬ 
siderations  of  greater  or  less  weight,  determine  the  patronage  of 
colleges  now  as  they  did  a  century  ago  —  as  they  will  a  century 
hence. 

Such  differences  of  opinion,  entrenched  as  they  are  in  church 
and  other  affiliations,  deepened  as  they  are  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
alumni  to  their  almae  matres,  is  the  best  guaranty  of  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  so-called  small  colleges  in  the  face  of  the  aggres¬ 
sive  spirit  of  a  few  so-called  great  universities,  which  are  really 
colleges  in  the  transition  stage,  neither  all  tad-pole,  nor  quite  frog. 

As  it  appears  to  me,  there  are  two  questions  for  our  colleges  to 
answer,  and  on  the  answer  to  these  questions  their  future 
depends.  First,  do  they  mean  to  be  colleges  and  colleges  only  ? 
Second,  do  they  mean  to  strive  after  university  development  ? 

It  is  the  fad  of  the  day  to  insist  that  an  institution  ought  to 
be  one  thing  and  only  one  thing  at  a  time.  This  is  very  good 
advice,  but  it  is  not  always  practicable.  You  have  seen  boys 
who  were  being  boys  with  all  their  might,  yet  their  trousers  were 
steadily  resisting  the  law  of  gravitation  and  climbing  up  their 
.shanks.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  grow  in  order  to  live.  So 
it  has  been  wdth  our  colleges.  They  have  had  to  grow  with  the 
demand  for  larger  and  better  educational  facilities,  and  I  cannot 
see  that  there  is  any  valid  reason  why  a  well-tested  institution 
.should  not  grow  up  into  a  higher  class. 

Historically  the  course  which  is  emphatically  the  college  course, 
that  is,  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  is  a 
part  of  the  university  —  is,  indeed,  tlie  indispenstible  part  of  the 
university.  The  abnormal  i)art  of  American  university  history  is 
the  development  of  separate  professional  schools  of  law,  medicine 
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and  theology,  without  a  fundamental  course  in  arts.  Though 
abnormal,  this  needs  no  further  justification  than  is  found  in  the 
real  public  demand  which  once  existed,  and  which  yet  exists  in 
a  certain  degree. 

Our  colleges  began  with  the  work  which  was  crying  out  to  lie 
done.  They  did  it  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  each  decade 
permitted,  and  they  pressed  forward  .steadily  to  a  higher  standard 
and  a  larger  scope.  They  earned  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  are  the  jiroper  leaders  in  the  work  of  giving  America 
universities  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  best  of  Europe.  In 
the  processes  of  development  they  have  fallen  under  many  and 
various  influences  from  without, —  England,  Scotland,  France  and 
Germany  have,  at  one  time  and  another,  profoundly  impressed 
their  national  ideas  on  our  educational  progress.  The  highest 
praise  our  colleges  deserve  is,  that  they  have  been  robust  enough 
to  assimilate  such  foreign  infusions  without  violence  to  their 
individual  and  national  character.  Though  still  under  the 
shadow  of  German  dominance,  there  is  daylight  enough  to  see  a 
safe  and  sure  deliverance  from  the  once  threatening  danger  of 
slavish  imitation  of  German  models. 

The  distinct  character  of  many  of  our  colleges,  as  institutions 
instructing  only  in  the  branches  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  led  to  the  formation  of  an  American  id('al  of  three  terms 
in  the  educational  progression, —  the  school,  the  college  and  the 
professional  school,  in  oppo.‘<ition  to  the  historical  European  type 
of  school  and  university,  the  latter  embracing  two  degrees  at 
least.  Hut  in  America  there  were  a  number  of  forces  uniting  to 
produce  this  result.  First,  the  (“arlier  custom  of  pursuing  pro¬ 
fessional  studies  under  a  prece})tor,  which,  in  time,  led  to  the 
forming  of  professional  schools  in  cities  where  law  courts  and 
hospitals  gav'e  greater  facilities  for  instruction  than  the  country 
towns,  which  were  the  seats  of  the  colleges,  afforded.  Second, 
the  paucity  of  schools  and  the  common  custom  of  ministerial 
tutoring  as  the  only  college  preparation  in  many  parts  of  the 
countr}',  gave  a  definite,  uniform  and  low  standard  for  college 
examinations.  And  third,  the  college,  especially  because  of 
the  low  standard  of  admission  and  the  clerical  influence,  was  not 
more  a  distinct  institution  of  higher  education  than' a  place  for 
the  inculcation  of  morals.  The  two  marks  of  the  old  world, 
post-renais.sance  universities,  the  freedom  of  teaching  and  learning 
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and  the  .Htii<Uum  genemle,  were  lost  in  a  fixed  curriculum  and 
a  hard  and  fast  dogmatic  discipline ;  that  these  things  were 
so  was  due  less  to  the  narrowness  of  vision  of  the  teachers,  than 
to  the  lack  of  funds  to  supply  a  large  teaching  force,  and  to  the 
demand  of  the  public  who  patronized  the  colleges.  Yet,  more, 
the  new  education  had  not  been  devised  ;  the  new  scientific  disci¬ 
plines  were  unknown  ;  and  there  was  no  demand  for  anything 
outside  the  old  humanities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  American 
colleges  outran  the  English  universities  in  adopting  new  ideas 
and  methods,  and  have,  so  far  as  the  under-graduate  work  goes, 
rivalled  the  world  in  liberality  of  thought,  if  not  in  depth  and 
system. 

In  nothing  is  the  American  method  more  clearly  seen  than  in 
the  adoption  of  polytechnic  schools  into  the  college  organization. 
As  a  feature  of  university  growth  this  is  an  anomaly.  The 
medijeval  university  had  for  its  model  four  facultievS, —  the  funda¬ 
mental  faculty  of  arts  and  those  of  law,  medicine  and  theology. 
The  polytechnic  was  a  posthumous  child  and  was  not  admitted 
to  share  the  inheritance.  The  American  college  took  it  in, 
generally  as  a  distinct  school,  treated  its  students,  though  pursu¬ 
ing  professional  studies,  as  under-graduates,  and  introduced  a 
singular  paradox  into  its  educational  councils.  The  polytechnic 
callings  ignore,  as  no  other  professions  do,  the  ideals  of  the  elder 
college.  Ilumanisifi,  with  its  culture  and  its  disciplines,  is  an 
offense  unto  them.  With  a  minimum  of  preliminary  study  and 
a  maximum  of  purely  techical  training  resting  on  an  intellectual 
basis,  almost  exclusively  developed  through  mathematical  train¬ 
ing,  these  callings  are  content  to  take  their  candidates  from 
school  at  a  very  early  age  and  draft  them  into  actual  work  while 
still  immature.  The  union  with  colleges  of  the  older  type  has 
beeu  of  some  value  in  keeping  the  value  of  a  general  training 
before  the  students  of  these  professions,  and  imposing  restraints 
upon  their  youth  and  inex[)erience,  more  usual  in  colleges  than 
professional  schools. 

If  colleges  can  be  justified  in  co-ordinating  with  their  original 
work  such  polytechnic  work,  surely  they  are  much  more  justified 
in  gradually  enlarging  and  enriching  their  courses ;  in  adding 
training  for  pedagogical  jnirposes  in  the  master  of  art’s  course ; 
and  in  developing  new  studies  in  the  higher  humanism  of  the 
scientific  renaissance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  If,  also,  they 
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aro  able  to  affiliate  or  create  i»rofessional  schools  of  the  older 
type,  who  are  so  fit  to  do  so  as  they  ? 

The  conditions  under  which  these  things  should  be  done  are, 
however,  these  :  First,  there  should  be  no  sacrifice  of  thorough¬ 
ness  to  expansion ;  second,  the  ex[)ansion  should  be  in  rcsj)on.se 
to  an  actual,  tangible  demand ;  third,  there  should  be  sufficient 
financial  .support  to  make  the  development  sound  and  real. 
There  have  been  many  in.stances  where  colleges  have  rushed  into 
university  work  to  the  ruin  of  their  legitimate  and  already  exist¬ 
ing  courses.  Paper  universities  are  to  be  frowned  on.  Ability, 
not  advertising,  is  the  test  of  collegiate  worth.  Success  to  the 
college  that  can  and  does  go  on  to  true  university  develoi)ment ! 

The  great  majority  of  our  colleges,  however,  owing  to  their 
location  and  other  limitations,  must  remain  colleges,  and  colleges 
only.  The  danger  to  them  in  many  cases  is,  lest  they  cater  too 
freely  to  patronage,  and  fall  back  in  the  race  for  precedence  into 
mere  academies.  The  policy  of  success  for  the  average  college  is 
to  be  a  college  and  to  concentrate  all  its  strength  on  real  col¬ 
legiate  work.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  high,  consistent,  and  yet 
reasonable  entrance  shindard  must  be  maintained.  Mere  techni¬ 
cality  in  examinations  is  a  .suicidal  policy.  Anything  short  of  a 
real  test  of  fitness  for  college  work  is  equally  bad.  Where  the 
line  is  to  be  drawn  must  depend  on  local  conditions.  A  college 
cannot  demand  more  than  the  schools  which  feed  it  can  supi)ly. 
A  college  can  and  must,  on  the  other  hand,  demand  the  best  its 
schools  can  give,  and  should  hold  up  its  feeders  to  their  best  work. 

The  college,  in  the  second  place,  must  supply  such  training  as 
its  patrons  demand.  It  may  secure  the  rtn^uisite  variety  by  dis¬ 
tinct  courses,  or  by  a  broad  elective  sy.stem.  The  method  is  of 
minor  importance  if  the  end  be  athiined. 

The  college,  in  the  third  place,  must  justify  its  existence  by 
the  results  it  attains.  “  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 
The  patron  cares  more  for  results  than  methods ;  the  pedagogical 
value  of  methods  mu.st  be  seen  in  the  graduates.  Just  here  is 
where  great  injustice  is  often  done  colleges.  Kesults  are  dei)end- 
ent  on  the  materials  employed.  Some  colleges  have  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  fortunate  in  the  material  they  have  had  to  work  on.  Most 
small  colleges  have  less  varied  material  than  the  larger  colleges 
and  usually  produce  more  even  results ;  and  their  work  seems, 
therefore,  less  brilliant,  but  it  is  more  satisfactory. 
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These  results  are  dependent  on  the  free  use  of  all  the  proved 
essentials  of  educational  work.  These  we  may  briefly  summarize 
as  first,  sound,  pedagogical  principles.  By  whatever  method, 
under  the  protection  of  whatever  patron  saint,  mental  discipline 
must  be  gained.  The  student  must  learn  to  think  clearly  and 
express  himself  cogently.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  certain 
methods  of  work  must  be  fully  mastered.  To  the  old  methods 
of  linguistic  and  mathematical  science,  the  new  methods  of 
scientific  experiment  and  research  must  be  added.  The  student, 
in  short,  must  not  oidy  learn  to  think  for  himself,  but  learn  to 
investigate  phenomena  and  provide  him.self  with  the  true  data 
for  the  mental  proces.ses  which  he  is  taught  to  pursue.  Hence, 
the  necessity  of  the  laboratory  —  the  laboratory  not  merely  in 
chemistry,  physics  and  biology,  but  in  history,  politics,  sociology, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Over  and  above  these  matters  of  discipline  and  method,  the 
college  owes  it  to  itself  to  give  its  students  a  broad  outlook  on 
life.  To  secure  this  a  firm  hand  on  the  system  of  studies  is 
needed.  It  is  necessary  that  some  regulative  force  should  hold 
in  check  erratic  natures,  stimulate  the  sluggish  and  correct  the 
narrow  vision  of  the  premature  specialist.  In  order  to  deteraiine 
the  golden  mean  between  the  dogmatism  of  authority  and  the 
anarchy  of  unrestrained  choice,  the  mature  judgment  of  those 
trained  in  the  various  ways  now  being  tried  will  be  needed.  It 
seems  probable  that  in  such  matters  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  con¬ 
servative  reaction. 

Whatever  we  may  expect  or  hope  for,  the  only  sure  reliance  is 
a  well  regulated  public  opinion,  which  will  only  ask  what  is  wise. 
For  this  the  public  must  be  educated.^  TheJ^colleges  must  not 
only  teach  under-graduates,  they  must  form  and  informf  public 
opinion.  They  can  do  this  in  many  ways.^  Let  us  wisely  and 
prudently  consult  how  we  can  advance  the  efficiency  of  our 
colleges  and  bring  the  popular  judgment  into  line  with  our 
sanest  and  calmest,  but  yet  most  vigorous,  views. 
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EVERY-DAY  USES  OF  HERBARTISM. 

.lOUN  T.  PRINCE,  Ph.  D.,  BOSTON. 

Wliatx'ver  our  judgment  may  be  of  the  Herbartiaii  })hiIos(>j)hy 
as  a  whole,  or  as  to  certain  phases  of  it,  we  mirst  acknowledge 
that  it  helpfully  meets  questions  of  administrative  reform  at 
several  points,  and  that  in  its  application  to  the  work  of  the 
school-room  it  is  eminently  practical.  The  fact  alone  that  it  has 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  many  of  our  best  teachers,  ought 
to  entitle  it  to  our  respect,  and  to  render  it  worthy  of  careful 
inquiry. 

Its  emphasis  upon  moral  training  as  the  chief  end  of  educa¬ 
tion,  has  helped  to  check  the  utilitarian  tendencies  of  the  past, 
and  has  brought  to  the  study  of  ethics  contributions  of  the 
highest  value,  first,  in  exposing  the  fallacies  and  wrongs  of 
artificial  incentives,  and,  second,  in  showing  the  value  of  intel¬ 
lectual  instruction  as  an  essential  means  of  a  cultivation  of  the 
will.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  individuals  who  regard  moral 
training  as  the  end  of  education,  indeed  we  may  lielieve  that 
practically  all  teachers  or  educators  will  agree  to  that  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  here  is  a  j)hilo.sophy  which  is  committed  to  it  as  a 
principle,  and  which  develops  a  system  of  psychology,  ethics  and 
pedagogics  pointing  to  it  in  all  their  details.  No  other  phil- 
o.^iophy  or  system  of  pedagogics,  so  far  as  I  know,  can  make  any 
such  claim.  The  teachings  of  Ilerbart  and  his  followers  con¬ 
cerning  interest  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  our  common  notions 
and  practice  in  placing  it  as  an  end  and  not  merely  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  But,  by  a  proper  definition  of  terms,  I  believe  there 
is  a  common  ground  upon  which  all  may  stand.  For  example, 
it  is  frequently  said  that  interest  in  nature  study  must  be 
awakened,  not  as  an  end  but  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Again  it  is 
said,  that  the  animal  or  plant  is  to  be  studied  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  information  as  for  the  awakening  of  a  love  of 
nature  —  and  this,  as  I  understand  it,  is  precisely  Ilerbart’s  idea 
of  one  form  of  interest  which  should  be  awakened  —  the  direct 
interest.  “  Learning,”  he  says,  “  shall  pass  away,  but  the  interest 
shall  remain  throughout  the  whole  of  life.”  Inspiration  may 
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Ik*  the  better  Enjilish  word  for  the  idea  that  Ilerbart  has  in 
mind.  Inspiration  in  learning  far  transcends  in  importance  the 
act  of  learning,  but  the  act  of  learning  is  no  less  useful  and 
necessary. 

The  average  American  is  likely  to  look  upon  the  teachings  of 
Ilerbart  concerning  the  historical-culture  .steps,  or  historical 
epochs,  as  the  least  practical  part  of  his  pedagogics.  But  even 
here,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  elements  of  wise  suggestiveness. 
To  the  efforts  of  many  disciples  of  Ilerhart  along  this  line  is  due 
much  of  the  practical  work  that  has  been  done,  and  that  is  being 
done,  in  the  unification  and  correlation  of  studies  —  a  subject  of 
vast  importance  in  view  of  the  rajiidly  increasing  number  of 
subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  .schools,  and  of 
the  extension  of  the  departmental  plan  to  the  grammar  and 
primary  grades.  Again.st  the  wholesale  adoption  of  this  plan 
comes  with  great  force  the  arguments  which  Ilerbart  u.ses  in 
favor  of  the  concentration  of  studies  and  of  preserving  the  child’s 
individuality.  The  study  of  the  child  should  not  be  left  to  the 
p.sychologist  alone,  but  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  paramount 
necessity  for  every  teacher.  The  demand  of  Ilerbart,  which  is 
alike  the  demand  of  reason,  that  the  teacher  .should  “  leave  the 
individuality  of  the  child  untouched  so  far  as  possible,”  implies 
that  that  individuality  mu.st  be  known ;  and  it  is  a  question  for 
educators  to  decide  whether  it  can  be  known  so  well  if  the  child’s 
time  is  distributed  among  several  teachers  as  if  it  were  given  to- 
one  teacher  alone.  Few  pupils  under  a  single  teacher  would 
seem  to  meet  Ilerbart’s  demands  on  this  point. 

But  the  every-day  uses  of  Herbartianism  are  most  apparent  in 
its  teachings  concerning  the  “  formal  steps  of  instruction,”  or 
methods  of  hearing  the  recitation.  F^very  good  teacher,  whether 
he  knows  anything  of  the  views  of  Ilerbart  or  not,  on  this  point, 
follows,  in  a  general  way,  his  ])lan  of  procedure,  first,  in  leading 
the  pu[)ils  to  disclose  what  they  know  of  the  subject  to  be  taught, 
so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  or 
the  awakening  of  new  ideas.  This  stage  of  instruction  is  called 
the  stage  of  preparation.  Here  is  emphasized  the  idea  of  review, 
extending  the  review'  so  as  to  include  all  that  the  pupils  know  of 
a  given  subject,  either  from  experience  or  previous  instruction. 

Then  follows  naturally  the  presentation  of  new  facts  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  knowledge.  This  is  done  either  by  presenting  the 
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object  of  thought,  or  by  showing  a  representation  of  the  object, 
or  by  making  the  child  familiar  with  the  new  subject  by  talking 
about  it. 

The  third  stage  consists  of  association  and  comparison  of  ideas, 
both  new  and  old  ;  and  the  fourth,  if  pupils  are  ready  for  it,  the 
forming  of  general  truths  by  abstraction.  In  these  stages  there 
are  produced  by  apperception  new  ideas, —  an  interpretation  and 
renewal  of  former  perceptions.  This  idea  of  apperception,  as 
presented  by  llerbart,  may  not  be  entirely  new  to  all ;  and  yet, 
his  elaboration  of  the  subject,  in  the  light  of  other  features  of 
his  philoso})hy,  must,  if  understood,  be  productive  of  great  good, 
first,  in  showing  how  new  knowledge  is  acquired,  and,  second, 
in  inducing  teachers  to  adopt  a  good  method  of  exciting  interest 
and  thought  in  their  pupils. 

The  la.st  and  crowning  feature  of  the  recitation  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  what  has  been  learned  in  as  practical  a  w’ay  as  possible. 

Thus  is  given,  in  four  or  five  steps,  a  method  of  hearing  the 
recitation  which  is  full  of  suggestion  to  thoughtful  teachers. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  every-day  uses  of  Ilerbartianism, 
I  desire  to  give,  in  conclusion,  a  word  of  warning  and  of  criticism. 
The  warning,  which  may  apply  to  other  theories  than  those  of 
Herbart,  is  that  of  a  too  close  adherence  to  prescribed  rules. 
There  is  a  cramping  and  deadening  formalism  which  must 
inevitably  follow  a  slavish  obedience  to  the  dogmatic  utterances 
of  a  master.  That  the  disciples  of  llerbart  err  no  more  in  this 
direction  than  do  those  of  any  other  master  whose  philosophy 
descends  to  dehiils,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  hold  uj)  to 
them  the  warning,  especially  when  it  is  done  with  a  strong 
assurance  and  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  expose  the  w^eak- 
nesses  of  the  schools,  and  to  show  by  their  skill  and  devotion  the 
stimulation  of  a  philosoj)hical  method. 

The  criticism,  too,  that  I  have  to  offer,  may  apply  to  other 
systems  of  philosophy  quite  as  well  as  to  that  which  we  are  now 
considering.  It  can  be  no  unwarrantable  assumption  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  either  of  philosoi)hy  or  of  future  needs,  to  assert  that  no 
one  philosophy,  short  of  revealed  truth  itself,  can  meet  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  all  time,  and  that,  therefore,  we  should  use  our  .systems 
of  psychology  and  methodology  as  enlighteners  rather  than  as 
infallible  guides  ;  as  lamps  to  show  the  ways,  rather  than  as  ways 
themselves. 
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Esj)ecially  should  they  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  highest  func¬ 
tion  of  our  calling.  For  one,  I  can  but  feel  the  lack  of  spirit¬ 
uality  in  this,  and  all  other  systems  of  philosophy  which  claim 
to  be  a  guide  of  teaching,  the  lack  of  a  recognition  of  causes  and 
final  ends.  A  system  of  mind  knowledge  or  mind  culture  which 
does  not  recognize  the  divine  element  and  power  in  the  child, 
and  which  does  not  look  forward  to  his  final  destiny  as  a  human 
being,  is  incomplete,  and,  if  followed  closely,  it  must  be  mislead¬ 
ing.  That  there  are  many  men  and  W'omen  w'ho,  from  a  spirit 
of  reverence  and  from  a  sacred  regard  for  their  high  mission,  do 
this,  I  believe  to  be  true  ;  which  may  lead  us  to  wonder,  after  all, 
whether  the  personality  of  the  teacher  does  not  stand  before  any 
and  all  man-made  philosophies.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  cast 
aside  our  educational  guides  altogether,  imperfect  though  they 
may  be.  They  may,  at  least,  help  us  to  meet  some  of  the  present 
perplexities  which  confront  us ;  but  let  them  not  so  blind  or 
bind  us  that  we  cannot  deal  with  the  child  as  a  spiritual  being, 
that  we  may  not  lead  him  to  that  “  complete  living  ”  which  stops 
not  at  natural-minded  morality,  but  which  extends  even  to  the 
domains  of  heaven  itself  Our  highest  work  as  teachers  is 
inspiration  —  an  inspiration  W’hich  will  not  merely  check  all 
forms  of  outw’ard  evil  but  which  will  put  into  the  heart  a  true 
love  of  the  neighbor.  Thus  only  shall  we  obey  the  command  to 
bring  forth  “  fruit  that  wdll  remain.” 

A  system  of  pedagogics  with  such  an  end  in  view  will  be 
hailed  with  joy  by  all  Christian  teachers,  and  its  every-day  uses 
will  be  surely  felt  even  though  they  are  not  clearly  seen  —  but 
such  a  system  we  are  still  hoping  for  and  waiting  for. 


METHODS  OF  HISTORICAL  STUDY. 

LEWIS  R.  HARLEY,  Ph.  !>.,  FELLOW  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

There  is  a  widesjiread  interest  at  the  j)re.sent  day  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  United  States.  Only  a  few*  years  ago  it  was  studieil  in 
meagre  outline  in  some  of  our  public  schools,  and  it  was  scarcely 
considered  w'orthy  of  a  place  in  a  college  course,  lletween  US70 
and  1885,  courses  of  study  in  hi.story  were  established  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  ('olumbia,  Cornell,  the  University  of  Michigan,  Syracuse 
ITniversity,  the  Univei'sity  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  subject  w’as  not  made  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  require  the  entire  attention  of  a  professor,  except  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  historian,  John  Bach 
McMaster,  w*as  made  professor  of  American  History  in  1888. 
The  lectures  in  the  other  universities  were  usually  given  by  the 
professor  of  some  other  dejiartment. 

Under  favorable  circumstances,  a  more  important  step  was 
taken  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1891,  wdien  the 
School  of  American  History  and  Institutions  was  opened  to 
students  with  a  fully-equipped  faculty,  offering  courses  leading  to 
the  usual  collegiate  degrees.  What  led  to  this  movement  in 
which  the  universities  have  taken  up  a  subject  once  considered  of 
so  little  value? 

The  ('ivil  War  transformed  America  into  a  new  nation,  and 
awoke  the  jieople  of  the  w*orld  to  a  clearer  definition  of  the 
position  of  our  country  among  the  governments  of  earth.  The 
nation  did  not  go  off  full-fledged  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  Con.stitution.  These  documents  only  laid  the 
foundations,  and  the  conflict  of  the  Confederate  and  the  National 
principles  first  had  to  be  waged  before  the  [irestige  of  the  nation 
could  be  established.  This  struggle  ended  with  the  (’ivil  War. 
In  the  language  of  Lincoln,  the  nation  had  a  new  biidh  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  this  freedom  was  political,  constitutional,  social,  indus¬ 
trial  and  literary.  A  new  group  of  vital  interests  sjirang  into 
being.  Questions  arose  which  affect  the  wdiole  country,  and 
although  local  interests  operate  more  directly  upon  us,  yet  the 
national  sentiment  is  felt  more  strongly.  The  State  is  now 
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looked  upon  as  a  j)art  of  us,  and  we  cannot  separate  ourselves 
from  it.  The  existence  of  these  facts  has  moved  the  universities 
to  provide  for  a  national  education,  by  placing  the  history  of  our 
country  in  a  j)rominent  place  in  the  college  course. 

This  subject,  which  has  for  its  central  theme,  Man,  shouhl 
demand  a  large  share  of  attention  in  the  public  schools.  Man  in 
his  relation  to  society  and  the  State  is  a  vital  question,  especially 
in  our  country,  with  its  beautiful  national  history,  a  country 
which  philo.sophers  declare  to  be  “  the  most  magnificent  dwelling- 
place  prepared  by  Clod  for  man’s  abode.”  The  social,  political 
and  religious  .step  which  man  took  in  America  was  new  to  the 
world,  and  I)e  Tocqueville  says :  “  In  this  land  the  great 

experiment  was  to  be  made  by  civilized  man  of  the  attempt  to 
construct  society  on  a  new  basis ;  and  it  was  here  for  the  first 
time,  that  theories  hitherto  unknown,  or  deemed  impracticable, 
were  to  exhibit  a  spectacle  for  which  the  world  had  not  been 
prepared  by  the  history  of  the  pa.st.” 

(Jur  fir.st  impreasions  of  history  are  that  it  is  a  multitude  of 
different  events,  but  it  is  not  simply  events.  It  is  the  logic  of 
events,  and  we  mu.«t  see  and  know  man  in  history.  It  is  hard 
to  define  history  at  all.  It  has  been  called  the  science  of  man  in 
his  character  as  a  political  being ;  then  any  branch  which  deals 
with  the  affairs  of  mankind  is  useful  to  the  historical  student. 
As  man  is  the  central  theme  in  history,  the  course  of  events 
largely  de{)ends  upon  the  human  will,  and  man’s  psychological 
nature,  modified,  of  course,  by  geographical  surroundings. 
History  is  not  a  long  row  of  dates  or  a  disconnected  compilation 
of  facts,  done  up  in  a  volume  neatly  bound  to  attract  the  eye  of 
man,  l)Ut  the  internal  feature  should  be  the  ultimate  idea  of  all 
historical  study.  History  is  no  longer  clas.sed  with  fiction,  hclks 
Icftirs  and  rhetoric,  but  with  logic,  philosophy  and  ethics.  Its 
leading  feature  is  not  brilliancy,  but  productiveness.  History 
does  not  consist  in  finely-rounded  sentences  that  tend  alone  to 
please,  but  it  is  a  study  of  princi})les  as  much  as  any  other 
science  is.  In  contradiction  to  this,  the  student  may  say  the 
style  of  (libbon  and  Macaulay  is  gorgeous.  But  we  do  not  read 
Gibbon  and  Macaulay  .sim[)ly  to  admire,  lait  to  understand  ;  and 
back  of  their  brilliant  pictures,  there  is  a  substance  that  has 
given  their  mighty  works  an  abiding  place  in  the  realm  of 
thought.  Is  there  not  a  world  of  thought  in  Hmerson’s  definition 
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of  history?  He  says:  “History  is  the  record  of  the  work 
of  the  mind.  All  facts  in  history  [)re-exist  in  mind  as  laws. 
Epochs,  camps,  kingdoms,  empires,  republics,  democracies  are 
merely  the  application  of  this  manifold  spirit  to  the  manifold 
world.  Every  revolution  was  first  a  thought  in  one  man’s  mind, 
and  when  the  same  thought  occurs  to  another  man,  it  is  the  key 
to  that  era.  Every  reform  was  once  a  ])rivate  opinion,  and  when 
it  shall  be  a  private  opinion  again,  it  will  solve  the  problem  of 
the  age.  The  student  is  to  read  history  actively,  and  to  esteem 
his  own  life  as  the  text.” 

Reviewing  these  definitions,  we  find  that  history  is  the  object 
lesson  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  has  to  do  with  the  universal 
truth  and  we  should  teach  in  this  philosophical  spirit.  The 
time  is  now  here  when  we  should  introduce  the  philosophical 
element  into  the  history  of  our  country.  We  have  [)assed  the 
milestone  of  the  first  century  of  our  existence  as  a  nation,  and  the 
principle  of  national  self-consciousness  is  more  prominent  today 
than  ever  before.  The  student  who  has  gone  below  the  surface 
of  mere  superficial  historical  study,  will  find  that  the  problem 
all  along  the  line  of  our  history  has  been  the  relation  of  man  to 
the  State. 

Another  very  important  subject  has  been  generally  ignored  in 
the  definition  of  history.  That  subject  is  physical  geography. 
Some  writers  claim  that  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth  should  precede  our  historical  studies.  If  we  study  the 
historical  movements  of  man  without  considering  the  earth  upon 
which  he  moves,  our  idetis  will  be  very  indefinite,  indeed.  Free¬ 
man  says  that  the  physical  construction  of  a  country  is  the  key 
to  its  political  dastiny.  The  history  of  man  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
bound  up  with  the  history  of  man’s  dwelling  place.  p]very 
teacher  should  have  a  perfect  picture  in  his  mind  of  the  infiu- 
ence  of  physical  geography  in  our  country.  The  following  facts 
will  serve  as  passing  illustrations.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Atlantic 
rivers  is  that  they  all  force  their  way  through  the  mountains. 
The  Alleghanies  thus  did  not  form  an  inaccessible  barrier  to  the 
western  movement  of  population,  but  the  narrow  river  valleys 
through  the  mountains  made  gateways  to  the  West.  Our  rivers 
thus  became  historicjil,  and  the  tide  of  population  moved  in 
three  distinct  lines.  The  lower  line  always  remained  distinctly 
separated  from  the  other  two.  Its  isolation  was  never  affected 
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by  immigration,  and  thus  the  Solid  South  became  possible. 
Slavery  did  not  make  the  South  solid,  hut  the  circumstances  of 
its  isolation  did.  With  pupils  having  no  idea  of  the  physical 
geography  of  our  country,  I  have  always  found  it  difficult  to 
lead  them  to  understand  how  the  French  ever  succeeded  in 
exploring  and  uniting  their  great  provinces  of  Canada  and 
Louisiana,  but  when  the  pupils  were  shown  that  the  Louisiana 
country  and  Canada  are  separated  by  only  a  slight  watershed  in 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  the  mystery  was  cleared  away. 

The  geographical  ideas  of  ages  past  have  had  so  great  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon  history  that  they  should  be  given  emphasis.  Many 
of  us,  no  doubt,  teach  that  Columbus  discovered  America  in 
1492,  and  the  little  child  thinks  that  then  the  work  was  done. 
Many  people  also  think  that  Columbus  received  his  insjnration 
all  at  once  direct  from  heaven,  and  then  set  sail  upon  his  course. 
But  it  required  a  thousand  years  to  develop  the  idea  that 
Columbus  so  warmly  entertained  ;  and  after  he  had  made  his 
voyage  of  discovery,  it  required  almost  four  hundred  years  more 
to  complete  the  discovery  of  America.  The  discovery  of 
America  was  a  long  and  tedious  process,  and  it  involved  ancient 
theories  that  the  teacher  must  understand.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
study  the  geographical  ideas  of  all  the  Greek  poets  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  but  two  ideas  prevailed  in  the  second  century  that  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  spirit  of  discovery,  Ptolemy  drew  a 
map  about  this  time,  showing  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the 
rich  Indies  by  attempting  a  voyage  around  Africa,  claiming  that 
Africa  extended  indefinitely  to  the  South,  and  that  the  Indian 
Ocean  was  a  land-locked  sea.  This  was  the  “  continental 
theory.”  Mela  presented  the  “oceanic  theory,”  claiming  that 
Africa  could  be  circumnavigated.  Mela’s  theory  was  held  in 
Portugal,  and  as  the  pope  had  just  granted  to  Prince  Henry  the 
heathen  coasts  of  Africa,  he  now  saw  the  opportunity  of  opening 
up  a  route  to  India  and  winning  thousands  of  heathen  to  the 
Ibid.  Thus  Portugal  was  attracted  to  the  East ;  and  we  see  here 
the  theories  that  led  to  the  voyages  of  Diaz  and  De  Gama.  We 
must  also  study  geographical  ideas  in  order  to  understand  the 
work  of  Columbus.  He  had  always  been  a  great  student  of 
geography,  from  his  boyhood,  and  the  subject  largely  shaped  his 
views.  His  ideas  were  further  developed  from  the  accounts  of 
Marco  Polo  of  the  vast  extent  of  China  to  the  East,  and  the 
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correspondeuce  and  map  of  Toscanelli  satisfied  his  mind  of  the 
possibility  of  the  western  voyage.  The  fact  that  possibly  had 
most  to  do  in  convincing  Columbus  was  the  idea  then  j)revailing 
of  the  size  of  the  earth.  Toscanelli  elongated  ('hina  so  far  east¬ 
ward,  that  he  thought  Japan  could  be  reached  by  sailing  .3000 
miles  to  the  west.  C'olumbus  accepted  the  theories  of  Toscanelli, 
but  a  statement  in  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  that  six  parts  of 
the  earth  are  inhabited  and  only  the  seventh  covered  with  water, 
changed  his  views  somewhat,  and  he  claimed  that  Japan  was 
only  ‘JoOO  miles  from  the  f’anaries.  Had  his  sailors  known  that 
the  real  distance  to  the  Indies  was  12,000  miles,  they  would  not 
have  entered  on  the  voyage ;  neither  would  the  court  of  Spain 
have  assisted  him,  because  he  asked  for  aid  on  the  plea  of  a 
shorter  route  to  India. 

Geographical  ignorance  gave  the  name  America  to  the  New 
World  ;  led  to  conflicts  in  colonial  grants;  and  made  it  almost 
impo.ssible  to  form  a  union  of  the  States.  The  idea  that  the 
lands  discovered  were  a  New  World  was  very  slowly  grasped. 
The  discoveries  of  C'olumbus  arc  i)ictured  on  maps  of  the  time 
as  islands  near  Asia.  The  teacher  should  realize  that  Columbus 
did  not  sail  with  the  latest  atlas.  He  died  believing  he  had 
reached  the  be.st  route  to  the  Indies,  ^’espuccius  was  not  an 
usur[)er,  claiming  the  name  “  America  ”  for  himself  Anyone 
who  understands  the  geographical  ideas  of  the  time  will  realize 
how  and  under  what  circumstances  the  name  was  first  applied. 
In  his  voyage  along  the  Brazilian  coast,  Vespuccius  said  he 
beheld  things  by  the  thou.sand  unlike  those  of  Asia.  It  was  not 
strange  that  he  should  call  it  a  New  World.  In  reporting  it  as  a 
New  W’orld,  he  meant  a  land  before  unknown  to  geographers. 
It  was  only  by  successive  steps  that  the  southern  continent 
received  the  name  “  America,”  and  when  it  was  found  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  northern  continent,  the  name  became  applied  to 
both.  The  early  theory,  that  what  is  now  known  as  North 
America  was  only  a  group  of  islands  near  Asia,  was  su})planted 
by  the  view  that  it  was  a  nariow  strij)  of  land,  })robably  two 
hundred  miles  in  width.  The  island  theory  long  remained, 
however,  and  after  Massachusetts  was  settled,  the  Governor 
received  a  letter  from  England  directed  to  the  island  of  New 
England. 
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lialboa  crosst'd  the  isthmus  now  called  Panama  and  found  it 
to  he  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  from  this  fact  arose  the  theory 
that  all  our  northern  continent  was  a  narrow  strij).  This  itjea 
has  had  so  much  influence  in  our  history,  that  from  it  1  wish  to 
show  the  importance  of  ge(^graj)hy  in  teaching  history.  InHu- 
enced  hy  the  idea  that  North  America  was  a  narrow  strij)  of 
land,  the  King  of  England  gave  charters  to  certain  colonies  hy 
which  the  grants  of  land  were  to  extend  through  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  Western  Ocean  was  suppo.sed  to  lie  just  heyond  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  hut  when  the  extent  of  our  western  lands  hecame  knowi^ 
the  colonics  still  demanded  their  sea  to  sea  grants.  The  charter 
of  lOOh  to  \  irginia,  provided  that  the  colony  should  extend  200 
miles  north  and  south  from  Old  Point  ('omfort,  thence  west  and 
northwest  from  sea  to  sea.  This  latter  phra.se  led  to  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  Virginia  claimed  a  northwest  line,  which  took  in  we.st- 
ern  Pennsylvania,  and  conflicted  with  the  sea  to  .sea  grants  of 
other  colonies.  By  this  charter,  \Trginia  claimed  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  organized  there  Augusta 
County,  changing  the  name  of  Fort  I’itt  to  that  of  Fort  Dun- 
more.  The  sea  to  sea  grant  of  ('onnecticut  also  conflicted  with 
the  territory  of  Pennsylvania.  She  sent  settlers  into  our  state,^ 
and  they  located  in  the  W'yoming  N'alley,  organizing  a  West¬ 
moreland  C'ounty.  In  hotli  of  these  ca.ses,  the  Continental 
Congress  had  to  interfere  in  order  to  restore  the  territory  to  our 
state.  The  claim  to  sea  to  sea  grants  almost  j)revented  the 
adoption  of  the  Articles  of  ('onfederation.  The  states  having  no 
we.stern  grants  would  not  sign  the  Articles,  claiming  that  the 
other  states  would  have  too  much  })ower.  Thus,  it  required  four 
years  to  secure  the  consent  of  all  the  states  to  the  Articles  of 
(Vnfederation.  I  have  referred  at  so  great  a  length  to  the 
geographical  part  of  history,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  so 
generally  neglected.  The  sources  of  material  along  this  line  are 
available  to  every  teacher.  All  that  is  re(iuired  along  the  line 
of  maps  may  he  found  in  Win.sor’s  Narrative  and  C'ritical 
History,  Hart’s  Epoch  Maps  and  MacCoun’s  Hi.storical  Geog¬ 
raphy. 

Instruction  in  history  has  followed  the  text  hook  too  closely. 
The  text  hook  should  he  the  assistance  rather  than  the  means  of 
support.  Gur  histories  are  generally  dry  compilations,  and  are 
adhered  to  more  closely  than  the  he.rt  ones  .should  be.  Idealizing 
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the  mi.semble  quality  of  ordinary  histories,  Macaulay  said  in 
1849 :  “  When  I  conn)are  my  own  work  with  what  I  imaj^ine 

history  ought  to  be,  I  feel  dejected  and  ashamed  ;  but  when  1 
compare  it  with  some  histories  which  have  a  high  repute,  I  feel 
reassure«l.”  In  historical  study,  we  should  rely  more  upon 
original  material.  The  text  of  a  proclamation  or  a  charter  is  of 
more  interest  than  any  man’s  account  of  it.  At  a  very  slight 
expense,  all  the  nece.ssary  original  material  can  be  obtained. 
The  Old  South  Leaflets  are  of  great  value,  containing  the 
charters,  constitutions  and  ])roclamations  of  the  past  two  centu¬ 
ries.  The  treaties  and  conventions  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  })owers  are  furnished  free  by  the  State  Department. 
The  library  of  every  school  can  easily  be  supplied  with  sufficient 
original  material  to  illustrate  nearly  every  e})Och  of  our  history. 

1  have  said  much  of  the  teacher’s  equipment  and  preparation. 
Now,  how  can  these  ideas  be  applied  in  our  schools?  The 
trouble  with  us  all  is  that  we  have  been  regarding  history  as  an 
easy  study.  History  is  considered  easy  because  it  is  without 
technical  terms,  while  chemistry  is  full  of  them.  A  man  may 
understand  history  as  far  as  mere  words  go,  for  page  after  page 
is  written  without  technical  terms,  but  the  principles  of  no 
science  are  so  slowly  comprehended  as  those  of  history.  In  our 
lower  grades,  the  subject  should  be  treated  with  the  greatest  care. 
Here  the  work  begins,  and  upon  its  quality  depend  the  results 
of  later  years.  Knowledge  in  early  life  begins  with  individual 
notions.  Later  on,  it  is  natural  to  pass  to  general  notions  and 
form  laws.  The  drawing-out  process  in  education  simply  means 
passing  from  particular  to  general  truths.  Socrates  taught  men, 
2500  years  ago,  in  the  streets  of  Athens.  He  did  not  impart  new 
knowledge.  It  was  not  the  individual,  but  the  universal,  that 
claimed  his  attention.  He  was  a.ssisting  man  to  express  general 
truths.  When  man  is  developed,  it  is  ea.sy  to  j)ass  from  general 
to  particular  truths.  The  application  of  general  truths  has  a 
great  bearing  in  life.  We  are  often  called  upon  to  decide  cases 
involving  general  principles.  Th&se  characteristics  of  the  mind 
mu.st  be  respected  in  historical  study.  Here,  too,  the  child  must 
first  learn  individual  facts.  We  must  proceed  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  general,  but  before  the  knowledge  of  the  individual 
is  complete,  we  must  know  something  of  the  general.  We  should 
begin  with  such  individual  facts  as  form  strategic  points  in 
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historical  progress,  and  fix  tlieir  general  character  u})on  the 
mind  of  the  pupil.  Then  we  are  ready  to  study  the  relations  of 
facts,  and  form  general  laws,  after  which  we  can  make  our 
deductions  and  study  individual  elements  of  life.  The  first  facts 
of  history  should  be  told  by  the  teacher  in  biographical  form. 
A  series  of  prominent  men,  such  as  Columbus,  Cabot,  Smith, 
Standish,  Penn,  Franklin,  Washington,  Clay  and  Lincoln  may 
be  selected.  As  the  teacher  tells  the  story  of  their  lives,  the 
pupils  are  also  absorbing  the  historical  facts  of  our  country. 
Such  a  course  may  continue  for  a  time,  when  the  pupil  is  ready 
for  a  stronger  diet.  The  teacher  may  take  him  over  the  same 
ground,  but  with  a  different  object,  that  is,  to  form  relations 
between  events,  ^^’hen  this  proper  age  is  reached,  historical 
study  and  instruction  should  all  be  on  the  line  of  relations. 
What  good  are  isolated  facts  to  a  puj)il  of  this  age?  But  in  a 
series,  he  sees  relations,  and  principles  are  developed  that  are 
true  of  all  history.  The  transition  from  the  individual  to  the 
general  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
Revolution.  From  some  of  our  histories,  we  get  the  idea  that 
the  Declaration  was  a  sudden  outburst  of  American  indignation, 
and  that  the  nation  arose  full-fledged,  as  Minerva  sprang  from 
the  brow  of  Jupiter ;  but  independence  was  the  outgrowth  of 
rej)eated  tyrannies  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years.  Here,  as 
well  as  anywhere  else  in  American  history,  the  .student  can  find 
relations.  Beginning  with  the  Navigation  Acts,  which  were 
aimed  against  Holland,  a  long  train  of  results  followed  which 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  final  result.  Likewise,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  national  government  can  be  traced  up  in  a  series  of 
relations.  The  colonies  had  a  common  language  and  nation¬ 
ality,  yet  there  were  many  jealousies  that  prevented  union, 
'file  union  sentiment  was  })resent  in  1643,  in  the  New  England 
Confederation,  but  it  was  a  theological  state,  and  union  must  be 
made  on  a  broader  ba.sis.  Penn’s  plan,  of  1697,  was  liberal  in 
its  }>rovisions,  but  he  lived  one  hundred  years  before  his  time. 
Franklin’s  plan,  of  1754,  again  showed  the  desirability  of  union  ; 
but  king  and  colonies  alike  rejected  it.  The  times  were  not  yet 
ripe  for  such  a  scheme.  It  was  not  until  the  colonists,  as  out¬ 
raged  Englishmen,  were  comi)elled  to  a  separation  from  the 
mother  country  that  union  was  possible,  and  then  only  the 
greatest  necessities  impelled  it.  The  confederation  marks  only 
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the  transition  shik*  to  the  “more  perfect  union  and  then,  the 
debate  of  the  senate  hall  for  seventy  years,  and  the  violence  of 
physical  conflict,  were  required  to  establish  national  supremacy. 
It  is  my  aim,  in  this  paper,  to  show  that  history  should  be  taught 
in  the  philoso})hical  spirit.  When  it  is  thus  treated,  from  the 
sfcindpoint  of  j>sychology,  it  has  a  new  value  as  a  science,  and 
becomes  an  inspiration  to  every  student. 

Above  all,  the  teacher  must  be  filled  with  the  patriotic  s}»irit. 
First,  last  and  all  the  time,  he  must  be  for  the  Ked,  White  and 
Blue.  In  some  of  our  despairing  moments,  we  often  take  a 
cynical  view  of  our  in.stitutions.  Even  great  scholars  have  not 
been  free  from  this.  John  Lothrop  Motley,  while  a  member  of 
the  Masstichusetts  Legislature,  one  day  turned  to  a  fellow-member 
and  sjiid  :  “  What  can  become  of  our  country,  with  such  fellows 

as  these  making  the  laws?  No  safe  investments;  your  good 
name  lied  away  any  hour,  and  little  worth  keei)ing  if  it  were 
not.”  Motley  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  four  or  five  years,  and 
returned  cured  of  such  ideas.  He  said  :  “  America  is  a  country 
worth  dying  for;  better  still,  worth  living  and  working  for  te 
make  it  all  it  can  be.” 

THE  CRITIC  AT  SEA.  - 

(  .\  review  of  “  The  Public  School  Sifsteiii  of  the  United  Stattx."  ) 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PRESTON  PAPERS,”  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

VIII.  (Concluded.) 

Thk  Public  Schools  ok  Cincinnati. 

“There  are  but  two  classes  of  people  in  the  world, —  those  who  have  done 
something  and  want  their  names  kept  out  of  the  paper,  and  those  who  haven’t 
done  anything  worth  printing  and  want  their  names  put  in.” 

Atchison  (Kan.)  Globe. 

Having  said  all  that  would  be  likely  to  be  believed  by  the 
world  at  largo,  about  the  delinquencies  of  all  who  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  American  schools  in  general  (except,  i)erha})S, 
the  janitors  ! )  our  so-called  expert  opens  the  chapter  of  his  book 
which  is  supposed  to  illuminate  the  subject  of  “The  Public 
Schools  of  Cincinnati,”  as  follows  : 

“The  schools  of  Cincinnati  are,  in  my  opinion,  iquai  much 
the  same  level  as  those  of  Baltimore  and  Buf!‘alo,t  us  little  hav- 
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iiig  been  done  here  as  in  the  other  two  cities  toward  sui^stituting 
objective  and  experimental  for  abstract  and  mechanical  methods 
of  instruction.  It  is  true  that  principals  and  teachers  who 
endeavor  to  obtain  results  by  more  rational  means  may  here  and 
there  be  found,  but  this  is  no  less  true  of  Baltimore  or  Buffalo. 

“  To  review,  in  detail,  the  methods  of  instruction  followed  in 
tlie  schools  of  Cincinnati  would  be,  therefore,  but  to  repeat,  in 
substance,  much  of  what  was  mentioned  while  speaking  of  the 
schools  of  Baltimore  and  Buffalo.  I  have  said  all,  generally 
speaking,  when  1  remark  that  the  schools  of  Cincinnati  have,  as 
yet,  scarcely  oj)cned  their  doors  to  the  new  education.”  ( Page 
SO.) 

For  the  life  of  me,  1  can’t  see  why  —  in'  the  face  of  his 
acknowledged  inability  to  do  more  than  “  repeat,  in  substance, 
much  of  what  was  mentioned  while  speaking  of  the  schools  of 
Baltimore  and  Buffalo”  —  he  should  insist  upon  so  strangely 
afflicting  his  readers  through  the  intricacies  of  twelve  more 
l)ages,  as  he  does.  Why  not  have  left  them  blank,  for  each 
i-eader  to  fill  out  to  suit  his  own  taste,  and  according  to  truth  and 
justice  as  each  apprehended  it?  The  unusual  amount  of  “fat” 
would  have  delighted  the  printer,  would  not  have  lessened  the 
4la7.zling  glitter  which  the  imaginary  laurel  held  in  susj)ension 
before  the  doctor’s  eyes,  and,  perhaps,  would  have  saved  some 
powder  for  the  next  attack,  from  his  somewhat  feeble  energies! 

'Pile  last  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  above  quoted  is  a 
little — just  a  little  —  obscure.  What  is  meant  by  “  I  have  said 
all”?  If  he  hm  “said  all,”  why  continue?  (  Why,  anyway?) 
Cni  honof  In  this  day  and  age,  a  “space”  writer,  on  general 
subjects,  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  ignored  ;  but  possibly  a  space 
writer  on  “  .scientific  l)edagogy  ”  *  may  have  a  more  enthusiastic 
and  admiring  circle  to  listen  to  his  melodious  voice  while  he 
rings  the  changes  on  set  phrases  I 

Kindly  enlighten  us,  doctor,  as  to  ja4  ivhnt  you  mean  by  “the 
scliools  of  Cincinnati  have,  as  yet,  scarcely  opened  their  doors  ti> 
the  new  education.”  As  its  only  representative,  were  you 
debarred  entrance?  On  what  grounds?  Did  you  pre.sent  a 
properly  signed  passport  when  you  humbly  knocked  for  adnii.s- 
sion,  or  did  you  go  cn  masque  to  a  side  or  back  entrance? 


♦See  Enrr.vTioN  for  Novemljer,  1894,  page  156,  "  scientific  pedagogy.” 
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Surely,  if  you  boldly  announced  yourself  as  the  modern  educa¬ 
tional  Hercules,  sent  by  the  proper  authorities  to  clean  the  Augean 
stables  of  education  in  Cincinnati,  no  domestic  tyrant  of  that 
ill-starred  city  would  have  been  so  rude  as  to  slam  the  door  in 
your  face  and  tell  you  to  “  Paste  that  in  your  hat,”  handing  you 
the  time-honored  legend,  “  M.  Y.  O.  R”  No,  no!  Cincinnati  is 
hospitable  almost  to  a  fault ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  her  schools 
“  have  as  yet  scarcely  opened  tlieir  doors  to  the  new  education.” 

Ah  !  that  last  phrase  may  hold  the  kernel  of  the  nut  I  find 
so  hard  to  crack.  What  is  the  ‘‘new  education”?  How  does 
it  differ  from  the  old  education?  What  are  its  ear-marks? 
Advantages?  Pedigree?  Uses  —  and  abuses,  if  any?  Who 
are  its  disciples?  What  have  they  done?  Bring  them  forward, 
please, 

“  And  prove  their  doctrines  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks,” 

unless  you  are  sure  tliat  opinion  in  suspense  is  sometimes  safer 
than  if  expressed  ! 

The  next  paragra})h  on  the  same  page  begins  so  dismally  that 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  doctor  should  not  allow  himself  to  sutler 
from  dyspej)sia  or  melancholia,  when  “remedies”  and  prescrip¬ 
tions  roll  off  the  end  of  liis  pen  so  readily  as  to  lead  us  to 
believe,  at  time.s,  that  he  cannot  have  had  time  to  diagnose  the 
CJise  according  to  the  latest  educational-expert  fashion.  It  roa<ls : 

“  But  there  arc  [su*]  a  number  of  things  besides  mechanical 
methods  that  serve  to  render  miserable  the  lives  of  the  children 
attending  the  Cincinnati  public  schools.” 

As  a  relic  of  old-time  back-woods  teaching,  I  would  mildly 
.suggest  that  possibly  “expert”  visitors  may  l)e  one  of  this 
“number  of  things,” — coming,  as  they  so  often  do,  fresh  from 
conbict  with  nothing  but  books,  where  “  concepts,”  “  pedagogy,” 
“  apperception,”  “  psychology,”  and  other  equally  fine-sounding 
phrases  have  led  them  a  sort  of  will-o’-the-wisp  dance,  away  from 
the  every-day  needs  of  the  every-day  chihl  in  the  every-day  life 
of  the  every-day  school  —  and  beg  him,  in  the  name  of  real 
education  (old  or  newq  only  so  that  it’s  education  and  not  a  thing 
of  straw'),  to  keep  out  of  focus  until  he  has  at  least  studied  child¬ 
hood  in  tlie  brilliant  light  of  plain,  every-day  common  sense ! 
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Alter  enumerating  various  and  sundry  necessities  for  whicli 
he  found  little  or  no  provision  ( light,  ventilation,  room,  etc.),  he 
says,  on  page  81  : 

“  And,  to  cap  the  climax,  corporal  punishment  is  still  used  to 
a  disgraceful  extent  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati.  In  some  of  the 
schools  there  appear  to  be  hundreds  of  regular  cases  a  month. 
This  does  not  include  incidental  punishments,  such  as  pulling 
the  hair  or  the  ears  of  the  pupils,  or  pinching  their  cheeks.” 

This  is  a  pretty  strong  statement  to  come  from  a  man  who 
assumes  to  know  whereof  he  speaks ;  but  I  .shall  feel  inclined  to 
accept  it  cum  grano  salis,  until  I  know  ( as  I  mean  to,  soon  ) ,  per¬ 
sonally,  that  it  is  not  an  exaggeration,  at  least. 

Judging  from  w’hat  follows,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  “  In 
some  schools  there  apj)ear  to  be  hundreds  of  regular  cases  a 
month,”  as  w^ell  as  what  precedes  and  follows,  is  visionaiy,  as 
some  other  statements  ( which  I  will  specify  later  ]  have  proved 
to  be.  Yes,  this  is  putting  it  mildly  ;  but  until  1  have  made 
personal  investigation  of  the  condition  in  the  Queen  City  of  the 
West,  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  author  the  benefit  of  any  dould 
whicli  may  arise  as  to  his  ability  to  appreciate  Ruskin’s  words  : 

“The  greatest  thing  a  human  soul  ever  does  in  this  world  is  to  see  some¬ 
thing  and  tell  what  it  saw  in  a  plain  way.  Hundreds  of  people  can  talk  for 
one  who  can  think  ;  but  thousands  can  think  for  one  who  can  see.” 

True,  I  have  had  “close  communion”  with  some  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  teachers  for  years,  and  have  been  a  visitor  in  and  out 
of  some  of  the  schools,  without  ever  having  dreamed  of  such  an 
existing  state  of  things ;  but  I  didn’t  go  as  an  “  expert,”  and  so 
may  have  lost  the  superior  advantages  afforded  for  detecting  the 
exact  condition  of  affairs. 

On  the  same  })age,  the  next  sentences  read  :  “  And  yet  we 

hear  the  board  sing  its  song  of  praise.  We  hear  it  congratulate 
itself  upon  its  own  magnificence,  and  the  citizens  of  ('incinnati 
in  securing  a  board  so  wonderful  and  teachers  so  fine  ”,  —  and  he 
quotes  thoughtful,  earnest  words  from  the  report  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  year  ending  August  3,  18bl, 
which,  by  way  of  contrast  with  some  of  his  own  utterances,  show 
a  vastly  more  thorough  understanding  of  educational  needs  and 
processes,  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  teachers’ 
work  than  his  own  pages  exemplify,  if  I  may  judge.  Allow  me 
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to  quote  from  his  (quotations  from  the  above-mentioned  docu- 
nients  (  pp.  82,  83  of  his  book  )  : 

“  None  of  these  things  stand  as  representative  of  the  system  of 
])ublic  instruction,  Imt  it  is  the  result  of  the  whole,  and  the  one 
nearest  that  result  is  the  one  through  whose  direct  ettorts  the 
result  is  reached  ;  that  one  is  the  teaeher.  We  })oint  to  the  gradu¬ 
ate  from  our  high  schools  as  the  req)resentative  of  our  public 
school  system.  He  is  the  presumed  emljodiment  of  all  that  goes 
to  make  us  the  name  we  have.  He  is  the  result  <d‘  the  teachers’ 
work.  It  is  the  teachers’  work  which  makes  the  record,  which 
commands  the  praise,  which  earns  and  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
appreciation.  It  is  that  which  will  live  and  benefit  coming 
generations.  The  education  of  youth  is  the  end  sought ;  that 
reached,  crowns  our  success. 

‘‘  And  so  here  T  give  to  the  teachers,  to  the  instructors,  to  the 
cilucators,  the  larger  part  of  the  praise  for  the  magnificent 
results  secured  during  the  year.  From  the  opening  of  the 
Normal  School  to  the  close  of  the  school  year,  they  have  been 
earnest  in  their  work,  faithful  and  attentive  to  their  <luties.” 

To  be  sure,  this  language  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  —  evidently  “accepted”  without  a  dissenting 
voice  —  is  in  strong  contrast  with  that  of  the  author  under  dis¬ 
cussion  (who  has  not  hesitated  to  score  principals  and  teachers 
as  densely  ignorant,  grossly  negligent,  thoroughly  incompetent, 
etc.),  *  hut  similar  things  have  been  truthfully  said  of  other  teachers, 
by  other  school  officers,  at  other  times  and  in  other  places;  and  / 
doubt  not  they  are  true  of  the  (Jincinnati  teachers  an  well  as  others! 

(’ertainly  the  Board  of  Education,  in  any  city,  ought  to  be 
better  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  its  c^orps  of  teachers 
than  a  back-door  visitor  of  a  stray  half  hour  ;  and  if  the  members 
are  wise  enough  —  and  kind  enough  —  to  make  their  adverse 
criticisms,  when  nece^ssary  at  all,  in  the  jwivacy  of  closed  doors, 
in.sh'ad  of  through  the  columns  of  their  reports  or  the  jaiblic 
pages  of  a  magazine,  it  is  one  more  argument  in  their  favor,  as 
it  demonstrates  their  ability  to  deal  with  human  nature  from  a 
Divine  standpoint ! 

All  honor  to  the  Cincinnati  Board,  that  thus  publicly  honors 
its  teachers,  instead  of  holding  them  up  to  public  ridicule. 


*Soe  Editation  for  June  and  Septcmlier. 
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contempt,  sarcasm  and  criticism,  as  has  been  done  by  their  visitor 
in  the  pages  of  the  Forum  and  now  in  his  book  !  Shall  his  word 
and  version  be  taken  in  preference  to  that  of  the  men  who  have 
guarded  the  trust  confided  to  their  care?  Whose  is  the  more 
worthy  of  confidence?  Whose  betrays  the  more  sense,  the  more 
discrimination?  “  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them  and  if 
any  pessimistic  theorist  walks  the  earth,  the  proud  owner  of  a  2x9 
“  jiedagogical  education,”  .seeking  whom  he  may  devour  with  his 
all-absorbing  theories,  begging  and  pleading,  with  metaphorical 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  be  heard  on  his  favorite  topic,  it  may  be 
well  to  pause  before  swallowing  all  his  theories  in  a  lumj),  lest 
they  produce  mental  indigestion. 

A  diet  of  rice  alone  will  not,  evidently,  be  found  especially 
invigorating  to  teachers  or  superintendents  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States. 

lie  continues:  “I  shall  now  relate  a  few  of  my  class-room 
experiences  in  order  to  show  why  I  cannot  indorse  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  by  the  president.”  ( Idem. ) 

Well,  it  is  just  pos.sible,  barely  possible,  mayhap  —  yet  still 
possible  —  that  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  president  will 
pass  muster  in  the  educational  clearing-house,  without  the 
indorsement  of  the  highly  esteemed  gentleman  ;  but  if  not,  and 
if  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  life  or  death  to  the  cause  of  education, 
that  the  haughty  autocrat’s  indorsement  be  written  upon  the 
expression  of  such  .seemingly  common  sense  thoughts,  why,  then, 
we’ll  see  if,  by  jiroper  sub.servience  of  all  to  his  imperious  will, 
it  may  not  be  obtained  —  or  the  cause  of  education  be  left  to 
languish  on  its  jiarent  stem ;  and  as  in  a  choice  between  two 
necessary  evils  it  .seems  the  part  of  wisdom  to  choose  the  lesser, 
1  shall  vote  for  the  —  “  Lady  or  the  Tiger?” 

He  next  amuses  himself  with  the  following  somewhat  juggled 
1‘aiglish,  same  page,  next  })aragra})h  : 

“  Tlie  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  exists, 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  fact  [sic]  that  so  much  time  is  devmted  to 
concert  recitations,  —  a  form  of  instruction  than  which  there  is 
none  so  prelaninently  fitted  to  deaden  the  soul  and  convert 
human  beings  into  automatons.  These  recitations  are  heard,  as 
a  rule,  as  .soon  as  a  district  (  primary )  school  building  is  entered, 
and  in  tones  so  loud  that  the  uninitiated  might  readily  mistake 
them  for  signals  of  distress.” 
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1  leave  this  choice  morsel  without  comment,  as  the  readers  of 
Education  are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  comprehend  it,  and  to 
supply  the  “setting”  which  it  invites,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  slurs  which  have  been  ca.st  upon  their  education,  intel¬ 
ligence  and  competence. 

The  next  pii^agraph  ( p.  84 )  is  equally  brilliant.  Listen, 
please  : 

“  My  experiences  of  this  nature  were  frequent.  [  What 
“  nature  ”  ?  How  many  experiences  are  meant  by  “  frequent  ”  ?  ] 
In  one  of  the  schools,  I  heard,  on  entering  the  building,  sounds 
unusually  shrill,  coming  from  one  of  the  class-rooms,  and  being 
prom{)ted  by  my  desire  to  know  the  true  cause  of  so  much  com¬ 
motion,  I  entered  the  room  whence  they  came.”  ( Idem. ) 

How  is  that  for  brief,  pointed,  direct  rhetoric?  “The  moun¬ 
tain  labored,”  etc. 

“  What  did  I  see?  Only  this  :  A  teacher  and  about  a  dozen 
pupils  standing  before  a  blackboard  covered  with  lists  of  words, 
spelling  the  word  ‘<juail’  at  the  top  of  their  voices  and  in 
melodious  tones,  thus :  ”  (  reproducing  the  word  with  a  musical 
accompaniment,  which  method  of  illustration  having  been  advan¬ 
tageously  used  in  the  pages  of  “  The  Heavenly  Twins,”  is  again 
adapted  to  his  richly  jocose  descriptions,  he  having  already  used 
the  same  method  in  describing  the  Buffalo  work  on  pages  71  and 
73,  and  further  succumbing  to  its  fatal  fascinations  on  })ages  So, 
86  and  88,  while  making  the  rounds  —  ?  —  in  Cincinnati,  until 
we  readily  see  that  he  parts  from  it  at  all  with  too  evident  regret, 
and  only  under  compulsion.  Why  could  not  some  kind  friend 
have  seen  that  his  outfit  contained  something  less  strained  and 
more  becoming  the  dignity  of  an  expert  critic  ? ) 

Again,  on  the  same  page  : 

“  When  the  teacher  found  occasion  to  take  a  moment’s  rest, 
she  said  to  me : 

‘  These  are  my  poorest  spellers ;  they  always  need  an  extra 
drilling.  Quail  appears  to  be  a  very  difficult  word  for  them  to 
remember.  I  must  give  them  a  little  more  drill  upon  it.’  ” 

Well,  so  far  from  condemning  a  teacher  who  recognized  the 
divine  right  of  backward  children  to  “  extra  drilling,”  I  should 
say  to  that  teacher :  “  Good !  you  do  not  teach  classes  and 

masses,  but  individuals ;  ”  and  if  the  learned  pedagogue  has 
nothing  better  than  this  with  which  to  substantiate  his  claim  ta 
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Public  Censor  of  Public  School  Work  and  Methods,  I  would 
gently  advise  that  he  climb  down  ( by  the  back  stairway  ! )  from 
the  pedestal  where  he  has  undertaken  to  {)erch. 

After  devmting  nearly  all  of  page  80  to  a  further  would-be 
humorous  description  of  the  details  with  which  this  teacher 
drilled  the  backward  spellers  on  this  word,  he  concludes  with 
this  over-ripe  i)aragraj)h  : 

“  When  the  word  ‘  (juail  ’  had  been  earnestly,  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  studied,  the  word  ‘  market  ’  was  begun.  Al¬ 
though  the  spelling  of  this  word  was  carried  on  upon  the  same 
principles  as  those  which  governed  the  spelling  of  the  w^ord 
‘  quail,’  nevertheless  the  monotony  was  broken,  for  the  reason 
that  both  the  melody  and  the  tempo  were  changed.  While 
‘  quail  ’  was  sung  ra})i(lly  and  with  much  spirit,  ‘  market  ’  was 
sung  slowly  and  ])laintively,  thus  :  ”  ( illustrating,  as  before,  by 
means  of  the  staff ). 

Well,  if  his  chief  desire  in  visiting  the  numerous  schools  of 
Cincinnati  (there  are  several,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  it 
not,  that  he  “visited”  a  majority  of  them?)  was  to  air  his 
musical  knowledge  and  ability,  and  to  demonstrate  his  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  phrases  of  time  and  tune,  I  ^^tiould  think  he 
sought  a  .somewhat  expensive  medium  in  the  Forum,  that  is, 
expensive  to  someone ;  but  I  fail  to  recognize  its  j)ractical  value 
in  the  educational  world,  to  anyone  save  himself. 

I  do  not  see  how,  even  remotely,  this  detailed  rehearsal  —  occu- 
j)ying  nearly  four  i)ages  of  his  valued  book  and  exhausting  his 
grey  matter  in  such  a  large  number  of  cells  —  furnishes  any 
permanent  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general,  nor  to  the 
dear  children  whose  cause  he  pleads  so  pathetically  —  at  inter¬ 
vals  !  It  is  lamentable  that  one  who  is  so  manifestly  a  gentle¬ 
man  ( ! )  should  have  such  strange  tendencies  toward  the  “  ring  ” 
and  other  circus  appurtenances. 

Ilis  next  description  (of  a  lesson  in  reading)  was  given  in 
the  October  No.  of  Educ.vtion,  page  97. 

Another  closed  with  the  following  “  musical  ”  comparison, 
p.  88  of  his  book  :  “  Taken  all  in  all,  this  reading  sounded 

like  a  piece  of  music  consisting  of  a  solo,  an  echo  and  a  chorus. 
How  interesting  the  story  must  have  been  to  the  children  !  ” 

Possibly  tbe  les.son  developed  as  much  interest  to  the  children, 
as  his  recital  has  to  the  w'orld  at  large.  His  double-distilled 
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pedagogics  have  not  set  the  educational  Thames  on  fire,  as  yet. 

He  closes  his  highly-scientific  “observations”  of  Cincinnati 
schools  with  some  very  juicy  remarks,  which  easily  denote  the 
“  stage  ”  of  his  educational  growth.  I  quote  from  page  80  : 

“  It  is  teaching  of  this  nature  that  the  president  of  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  Board  of  Education  calls  magnificent.  But  what  this 
teaching  shows,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  not  illiter¬ 
ates,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive.” 

That  depends,  doctor !  You  are  using  the  wrong  end  of  the 
telescope ;  and,  however  lightly  you  may  be  tainted  with  real 
education,  it  might  pay  you  in  your  airy  fiittings  to  call  a  halt 
on  your  “  scientific  })edagogy  ”  *  and  pause  long  enough  to  let 
your  mental  capacity  enlarge  sufficiently  to  grasj)  .some  stupend¬ 
ous  facts  with  all  their  stupendous  significance  in  connection 
with  “this  teaching”  —  even  from  your  deri.sive  descriptions 
some  good  points  being  plainly  discernible  to  the  “  initiated.” 

First,  is  the  fact  above  referred  to,  that  at  least  one  teacher 
taught  individuals  instead  of  classes.  Does  your  “  scientific  peda- 
gog}'  ”  absolutely  ignore  this  necessity  ? 

Second,  that  same  teacher  recognized  the  Solomon-old  theory 
of  “  Line  upon  line,”  and  drilled  where  difficulties  made  it 
desirable. 

Third,  even  you  concede  the  words  to  have  been  “earne.stly, 
thoroughly  and  con.scientiously  studied”  (see  supra);  and  do 
these  qualities  count  for  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  an  educational 
expert?  Men  and  women  who  do  anything  “earnestly,  thor¬ 
oughly  and  conscientiously,”  in  this  day  and  generation,  are  the 
ones  who  accomplish  the  ivorld's  work,  and  not  those  who  inertly 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  inaction  and  sui)inely  criticise  the  how 
and  what  is  being  done. 

Give  us  plenty  of  earnestness,  thoroughness  and  con.science, 
and  we’ll  grant  you  a  munificent  monopoly  of  the  ]).sychology 
that  produces  nothing  stronger,  sweeter,  or  more  useful  than  you 
have  yet  given  us  !  We’ll  trade  off  whole  market  wagons  full  of 
merely  theoretic  “  scientific  pedagogy  ”  for  ju.st  one  such 
teacher’s  work,  and  run  the  chances  on  the  material  for  char¬ 
acter-building  which  we  can  find  in  the  rubbish  of  earnestness, 
thoroughness  and  con.science  ! 


•  Pag:e  l.V>,  Education. 
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Fourth,  the  response  of  Lucy  to  the  request  of  lier  teacher, 
that  the  child  should  read  what  was  on  her  .slate  for  the  visiting 
“gentleman,”  (?),  as  given  in  the  October  number  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  showe<l  both  promptness  and  obedience,  two  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  good  citizenshi}),  which  have  been  developed  and 
fostered  by  “  teaching  of  this  nature.”  Have  you  anything  in 
your  “  pack  ”  that  you’d  like  to  barter  for  these  homely  but 
useful  characteristics?  We  are  not  willing  to  be  parted  from 
them  —  hut  our  })ublic  schools  are  full  of  these  bles.sed  qualities, 
in  ditferent  stages  of  progress,  and  such  teachers  as  those  you 
have  cari(‘atured  are  leading  lives  of  use  and  beauty  in  inculcat¬ 
ing  these  i»rinciples.  We  do  not  need  to  seek  them  in  foreign  uui- 
rersities,  as  they  are  home-grown  and  quite  common/ 

I  refrain  from  reiterating  the  modest  (?)  phrases  by  which  — 
unaided  —  the  learned  layman  lays  down  “the  causes  of  the 
evils  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools”  and  complacently  points 
out  the  fact  that  “the  corps  of  teachers,  on  the  whole,  is  still  so 
obviously  lacking  in  profes.sional  qualification,”  and  will  only 
give  the  clo.sing  words  of  this  wonderful  chapter  of  wonderful 
brilliance  from  such  a  wonderful  mind  : 

“As  the  most  flagrant  evils  found  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati 
are  due  to  the  professional  incompetency  [.s*?c]  of  the  teachers, 
the  chief  remedy  for  Cincinnati’s  school  evils  lies  in  rendering 
the  teachers  competent  hy  giving  them  a  professional  education. 
To  educate  them  thoroughly,  Cincinnati,  as  Buffalo,  would 
require  a  supervisory  staff  of  five  or  six  educational  experts.” 
Note  the  tautology  herein,  and  weep  ! 

I  will  only  add  that  he  seems  to  advertise  superficiality  in 
attempting  to  .spread  his  wonderfully  limited  conceptions  and 
experience  over  the  vast  territory  of  this  almost  limitless  subject. 
He  evidently  thinks,  as  so  wittily  expressed  by  Butler,  that 

“  .\11  men  live  and  judge  amiss, 

Whose  talents  jump  not  just  with  his  ” 

hut  there’s  no  shitute  law  which  forbids  a  delicate  dissent  from 
this  innocent  prattle. 
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EARLY  SCHOOLMASTERS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

HYLAND  C.  KIRK.  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 

Say.s  tliiit  eniiiieiit  liistoriaii,  Diedricli  Iviiickerbocker,  “  There 
is  something  exceedingly  delusive  in  thus  looking  hack,  through 
the  long  vista  of  departed  years,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
fairy  realms  of  antiquity.  Like  a  land.scape  melting  into  dis¬ 
tance,  they  receive  a  thousand  charms  from  their  very  ohscurity, 
and  fancy  delights  to  fill  up  their  outlines  with  graces  and 
excellences  of  its  own  creation.”  Thus  loom  on  my  imagination 
those  happier  days  of  our  city,  when  as  yet  New  Amsterdam 
was  a  mere  pastoral  town,  shrouded  in  groves  of  sycamores  and 
willows  and  surrounded  hy  trackless  forests  and  widespreading 
waters  that  seeme<l  to  shut  out  all  the  cares  and  vanities  of  a 
wicked  world. 

It  was  a  pleasing  sight,  in  those  times,  to  hehold  the  honest 

hurgher,  like  a  patriarch  of  yore,  .seated  on  the  bench  at  the 

door  of  his  whitewashed  hou.se,  under  the  shade  of  some  gigantic 
sycamore  or  overhanging  willow.  Here  would  he  smoke  his 

pipe  of  a  .sultry  afternoon,  enjoying  the  soft  southern  breeze  and 

listening  with  silent  gratulation  to  the  clucking  of  his  hens,  the 
cackling  of  his  geese  and  the  .sonorous  grunting  of  his  swine, — 
that  combination  of  farmyard  melody  which  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  a  silver  sound,  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  a  certain  assur¬ 
ance  of  profitable  marketing. 

One  needs  to  he  .suitably  impressed  with  the  conditions  here 
suggested,  remembering  that  the  delusions  of  distance  are  wholly 
with  himself,  in  order  to  get  anything  like  an  accurate  concept 
of  the  truth.  One  needs  to  consider  not  only  the  freshness  of 
the  scenery  and  the  dreamy  wildness  of  its  pictures,  not  only  the 
sluggish  movements  and  general  laziness  of  the  honest  burgher, 
but  also  the  shrewd  and  avaricious  spirit  of  the  first  Dutch 
settlers  on  these  shores,  in  order  to  understand  a  part  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  early  schoolmasters  of  New  York 
had  to  labor. 
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It  was,  undoubtedly,  in  one  of  these  whitewashed  houses  that 
the  first  school*  on  this  continent  was  founded,  though  the  name 
of  the  teacher  and  the  exact  date  of  its  establishment  are  not 
known.  In  accord  with  the  educational  policy  of  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  prior  to  the  settlement  of  New  Netherlands,  a  school 
must  have  been  organized  almost  contemporaneously  with  their 
landing  in  America.  The  settlers  themselves  grew  up  under  a 
system  wliich  provided  for  the  education  of  children  at  the 
public  expense,  and  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  were 
actually  required  by  their  charter  to  maintain  schoolmasters,  as 
they  also  were  })reachers  and  krank-besoeckers,  i.  c.,  comforters 
of  the  sick. 

These  three  offices  appear  to  have  been  combined  at  first  in 
the  same  individual,  a  practice  which  was  continued  with  more 
or  less  latitude  for  a  considerable  period.  Carel  de  Beauvois,  the 
first  schoolmaster  of  Breuckelen  (Brooklyn),  was  commissioned 
“  to  serve  summons,  to  conduct  the  service  of  the  church  and  to 
sing  on  Sundays ;  to  take  charge  of  the  school,  dig  graves,  etc., 
ring  the  bell  and  perform  whatever  else  may  be  required.” 
(  Annals  of  Education,  by  I).  J.  Pratt.)  If  this  indicates  a  very 
funny  state  of  things,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  key  to  the  difficulti<3s 
forced  upon  these  early  schoolmasters. 

Adam  Roelandsen,  or  Roelansten,  has  the  honor  of  being 
called  the  first  schoolmaster  of  New  Amsterdam,  though  he  is 
really  the  first  who  did  not  combine  the  function  of  teacher  with 
the  profession  of  preacher.  In  the  governorship  of  Wouter  Von 
Twiller,  Dominic  Bogardus  was  the  officiating  minister,  and 
Roelandsen  rejoiced  in  the  separate  vocation  of  schoolmaster. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  earlier  teachers ; 


Adam  Roelandsen 
Jan  Cornelissen 
William  Verstius 
Johannes  de  la  Montague  Jur 
Harmen  Van  Hoboocken 
Evert  Pietersen 
Alexander  Carolus  Curtius 
Aegidius  Luyck 


1633  - 1639. 
1640-1650. 
1650-1655. 
1652-1663. 
1655-1664. 
1661  - 1668. 
1659-1662. 
1662-1664. 


Little  is  known  of  the  quality  of  the  service  these  teachers 
performed,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  nearly  all  of  them 


*  This  claim  is  hardly  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  of  the  best  students  of  early 
Colonial  history,  but  is  to  say  the  lea.st  a  debatable  question.— fEDB.  EnrcAxioN. 
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were  subjected  to  legal  difficulties.  Ivoelaudsen  had  uo  less  than 
fifk‘en  suits  at  law.  (’ornelissen  also  had  to  maintain  lawsuits. 
Verstius,  after  much  delay,  an  increa.se  of  salary  having  been 
<lenied  him,  was  granted  permission  to  return  to  Holland. 
Little  is  known  of  Montague.  Iloboocken’s  .school-house  was 
burned,  and  his  request  to  use  the  side  chamber  of  the  city  hall 
denied.  On  account  of  his  ill  health,  he  was  superseded  by 
Pietersen,  who  seems  to  have  met  with  better  treatment. 
Curtius,  the  first  Latin  schoolmaster,  a  s[)ecial  importation  from 
Holland,  encountered  unusual  difficulties.  The  magistrates 
oppo.sed  him,  and  “the  parents  complained  of  the  want  of 
proper  discipline  among  the  pupils,  ‘  who  beat  each  other  and 
tore  the  clothes  from  each  othei's  backs.’  He  retorted  by  saying 
‘  his  hands  were  tied,  as  some  of  the  j)arents  forbade  him  punish¬ 
ing  their  children.’  ”  (  Annals  of  Education.)  He  closed  his 

official  career,  as  Hoelandsen  had  previously  done,  with  a  law¬ 
suit  about  hogs ! 

The  influence  of  Stuyvesant  seems  to  have  been  entirely  favor¬ 
able  to  school  interests,  and  by  his  approval.  Rev.  Aegidius 
Luyck,  who  had  come  to  New  Am.sterdam  for  the  purpo.se  of 
instructing  Stuyvesant’s  sons,  became  the  second  Latin  .school¬ 
master.  He  gained  a  reputation  which  brought  him  pupils  fiom 
F'ort  Orange,  the  Delaware,  and  even  from  the  Virginia  colony. 
It  was  Luyck  who,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Judith  Van  Isendooren,  became  the  sulyect  of  two  alleged 
poems,  written  by  Domine  Selyns.  The  happy  event  occurred 
on  “The  second  day  of  Christmas,”  IGG.J,  when  the  reverend 
gentleman  delivered  himself  of  the  two  rhythmical  ettusions. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  these,  “  The  Bridal  Torch,” 
shows  how  Cupid,  the  wil}'  elf,  transfixed  the  lovers  in  the  fort 
of  New  Amsterdam  : 

“  While  Judith  stands  beneath,  Luyck  looks  from  the  embrasure, 

.\nd  ere  they  see  or  think,  he  shoots  Luyck  in  the  breast. 

Nor  does  one  shaft  suffice  his  covenant-making  pleasure. 

‘  Where  did  he  shoot?’  ‘  Where  was’t  he  shot?’  inqdire  the  folks. 

Luyck  speaks  not,  for  he  feels  something  his  heart  is  boring. 

As  all  look  up  at  Luyck,  so  Judith  upward  looks. 

He  shoots  a  second  time  and  pierces  Isendooren.” 

The  other  production,  “  The  Nuptual  Song,”  the  whole  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Murphy’s  Anthology,  seems  to  have  had 
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more  reference  to  the  day  and  its  suggestions.  Here  is  the  fifth 
stanza  ; 

“  And  as  they  bring  this  child  before  them, 

Luyck  comes  and  marries  Isendooren, 

Standing  before  this  Christ-like  crib ; 

And  finds,  when  his  consent  is  shewn. 

Flesh  of  his  flesh,  bone  of  his  bone, 

For  Judith  is  his  second  rib.” 

'Phere  were  a  niiml)erof  jn’ivate  selioolmasters  in  New  Amster¬ 
dam.  Tlie  first  of  whom  reference  is  made  is  Adrisen  Jansen 
Van  Tlj)endain,  l()4o  -  1(500,  whose  rate  of  tuition  was  twn 
heavers  per  annum.  Anotlier  private  teacher,  Jan  Juriaense- 
Baker,  licensed  August  10,  1000,  was  clerk  of  a  church,  read  tlu'- 
sermons  on  Sunday  ;  also  kept  a  tavern  and  was  at  one  time  con¬ 
victed  of  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  for  which  offense  he  Avas  fined 
five  hundred  dollars. 

After  the  capture  of  New  Amsterdam  hv  the  English,  in  1064,. 
attempts  were  made,  it  would  appear  hy  direct  authority  of  the- 
government,  to  break  uj)  the  Dutch  schools.  Luyck’s  Latin 
school  was  continued,  however,  for  some  eight  years  after  the- 
Flnglish  came  into  power.  In  a  “  History  of  the  School  of  the 
Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,”  by  H.  W.  Dunshee,  it  is 
claimed  that  this  school,  which  is  still  sustained  in  New  York 
City,  is  the  same  as  the  first  j)ublic  school  established  by  the 
Dutch.  It  is  certain  that  they  vigorously  opposed  the  efforts  to 
suj>})re.ss  their  language,  and  to  offset  the  corrupting  influences 
upon  their  children  of  English,  Irish,  Welsh  and  Scotch,  all  of 
Avhich  were  s])oken  on  the  streets,  they  sent  to  Holland  as  late  as 
1755  and  imported  a  genuine  Dutch  schoolmaster,  John  Nicholas 
Whelp. 

So  great  was  the  tide  of  British  immigration  and  the  influence 
of  the  new  tongue,  that  English  appeal’s  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Whelp’s  school.  Whelp  received  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  the  use  of  a  house  and  garden  up  to  the  year 
177.4,  when  his  death  occurred. 

John  Shutte,  the  first  English  schoohna.ster  in  the  countr}% 
was  licensed  to  teach  at  Albany  by  Governor  Nieolls,  October  12, 
1005,  “upon  condition  that  the  said  John  Shutte  shall  not 
demand  any  more  wages  from  each  scholar  than  is  given  l)y  the 
Dutch  to  their  Dutch  schoolmasters.” 
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It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  first  school  miMrem  in 
the  province  was  probably  “  a  travelliuj;  woman  who  came  out 
of  ye  Jerseys,  who  kept  school  at  several  j)laccs  in  Rye  Parish.” 
This  was  in  1710 ;  her  name  is  not  given. 


THE  DUTY  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  TO  OBTAIN  THE 
BEST  EDUCATION  POSSIBLE. 

MARY  A.  WHEDON,  DEVIL’S  LAKE,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

“  Chisel  in  hand  stood  a  sculptor  boy, 

With  his  marble  block  before  him ; 

And  his  face  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  joy, 

As  an  angel  dream  passed  o’er  him. 

He  carved  that  dream  in  the  yielding  stone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision ; 

In  heaven’s  own  light  the  sculptor  shone, 

He  had  caught  that  angel  vision.” 

Education,  as  defined  by  Webster,  is  “  instruction  ;  the  culti¬ 
vating  of  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  powers.”  Let  us 
consider  the  subject  of  education  not  only  from  a  scholastic 
point  of  view,  but  from  the  more  including  plane  of  current 
topics  of  the  day, — the  subjects  which  are  awakening  dormant 
energies,  hidden  interests  and  latent  powers  of  able  men  and 
women,  who,  having  vital  views  borne  in  upon  them,  rise  and 
say  :  “  Here  I  stand  ;  I  cannot  otherwise.”  And  thus  goes  on 

the  multiplication  of  fields,  the  lengthening  and  strengthening 
of  lines,  by  which  we  are  creeping  to  higher  and  nolder  planes 
of  living.  The  (question  of  education  is  coming  to  be  —  what 
is  the  most  useful,  the  most  strengthening,  the  mo.st  uplifting? 
The  solution  of  it  is  the  development  and  culture  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  faculties ;  not  merely  the  highest  forms, — inductive  and 
deductive  reasoning — but  analyzation,  comparison,  abstraction, 
judgment,  conception,  generalization,  or  truth-discerning. 

In  ancient  times,  the  Romans  considered  the  highest  kind  of 
education  to  mean  physical  development  and  strength,  and  to 
combat  with  brutes  and  even  with  human  life,  in  the  coliseums 
and  arenas,  was  the  plane  a.spired  to,  sought  after  and  followed 
up.  And  to  what  purpose  was  this  course,  do  we  ask  ?  Just  a 
glance  at  the  results  will  answer  the  question.  From  it  all 
grew  a  lack  of  mental  calibre  upon  which  to  build  government. 
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education,  religion  and  science, — the  vertebra  of  a  nation — and 
hence  tlie  final  overthrow  of  the  nation.  Even  to-day,  we  see  the 
results  amongst  the  Homans,  where  well  built  bodies  are  in 
excess  of  well  built  minds ;  where  chivalry  is  lacking  almost  to 
a  degree  of  degeneracy. 

In  mediteval  ages,  and  in  many  countries  even  now,  educa¬ 
tion  was  and  is  a  cultivation  of  the  memory,  principally.  In 
some  parts  of  South  America,  at  the  present  time,  strong 
mentality  is  bounded  and  undeveloped  because  of  education 
being  pursued  along  the  one  line  only  of  memory.  The  results 
show  in  the  government  and  in  the  religion.  Look  at  China, 
composed  of  a  nationality  over-developed  for  ages  past  in  the 
one  ability  to  memorize,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties  and  the  whole  power  of  judgment,  both  of  which  are 
<lwarfed  to  pigmy  life ;  tenacious  of  ancient  customs  and  beliefs 
to  a  degree  of  crudity ;  lacking  in  every  advance  in  the  profes¬ 
sions,  practice,  business,  government  and  education. 

Higher  education  and  broader  development  of  our  mental 
natures  is  not  only  for  our  own  satisfaction,  our  own  advantage 
an<l  our  own  glory.  Education,  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  duty,  has,  already,  through  the  natural  course  of  events  and 
force  of  circumstances,  formed  itself  into  three  distinct  divisions 
for  us,  viz  :  1.  As  a  duty  we  owe  ourselves ;  1 1.  As  a  duty  we 

owe  the  state ;  and  III.  As  a  duty  we  owe  God. 

1.  As  a  duty  we  owe  ourselves. 

Education,  with  each  individual,  should  be,  and  is  coming  to 
be,  the  equal  development  of  the  mental,  moral  and  physical 
natures.  If  the  development  of  one  of  the.se  natures  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  that  of  another,  there  is  a  failure.  If  one’s  component 
natures  are  not  in  harmony  with  each  other,  the  instrument  of 
life  can  produce  nothing  but  discords.  Joseph  Cook  says,  “  Only 
whole  wheels  roll.  Whenever  we  leave  out  an  arc  in  our 
culture,  there  is  likely,  as  the  wheel  rolls,  to  be  a  halt  some  day.” 
Above,  beneath,  beside,  and  hand  in  hand  with  every  successful 
success,  is  health.  It  is  the  keynote  to  which  our  whole  lives  are 
tuned.  It  is  the  lever  which  is  to  open  every  <loor  we  are  to 
enter. 

The  glittering  polish  and  the  dazzling  brilliancy  is  not  that 
which  is  to  be  sought.  To  make  exi.stence  worth  preserving  and 
life  worth  living,  the  noblest  elements  of  morality  and  mentality 
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must  be  woven  and  interwoven  into  our  very  nature  and  being. 
Till*  })atterns  of  faith,  hope  and  charity  must  be  so  harmonious, 
like  the  flowers  of  the  royal  tapestry  weaver,  and  so  solidly  back¬ 
grounded  with  truth,  love  and  consecration,  as  to  make  our  lives 
one  indissoluble  work  of  humanity-art. 

These  lives  of  ours  are  individually  to  live ;  at  the  end  of 
which  we  shall  confront  the  (question,  not  how  have  others  lived, 
but,  how  have  1  lived  my  life?  If,  in  answer  to  that  (question, 
we  would  have  the  recording  angel  read  us  an  acceptable  answer, 
we  must  live,  not  only  up  to  our  highest  light,  but  up  to  the 
highest  light  available.  Madame  Willard  said  it  seemed  a 
wonderful  thing  to  have  in  one’s  own  hand  one’s  own  life  to 
mold,  (’arlisle  said  that  “  the  end  of  man  is  not  a  thought, 
but  an  act.”  Hence  comes  the  question,  I  hold  my  life ;  how 
best  mold  it  for  that  act?  How,  but  by  education? 

Education  develops  and  broadens  the  mental  vision ;  it 
enables  one  to  cope  with  the  emergencies  of  life ;  it  gives  one 
strength  of  decision  and  despatch  of  execution  ;  hand  in  hand 
with  it  grows  self-pos.session,  and  with  that  comes  calmness  in 
excitement,  (piickness  of  decision,  strength  in  action,  heroism  in 
tlanger  and  deeper  iiLsight  into  cause  and  etlect ; — bulwarks  of 
individual  life  which  tend  to  lessen  the  wear  and  tear  of  tlie 
mental  and  physical  organisms,  and  hence  lead  to  longer  life. 
It  is  a  long-proven  fact  that  educated  people  live  longest.  They 
know  the  steps  to  avoid,  which,  if  followed  unwittingly,  would 
but  foil  their  noblest  efforts.  Educated  peo})le  can  do  better  for 
themselves ;  more  good  to  others ;  see  the  divine  hand  in  nature 
at  every  point  of  development ;  ean  take  more  comfort  because 
they  see  more.  In  all,  they  have  a  well-develoj)ed  life  that  fits 
better  into  the  foumlation  of  efficiency  that  is  to  bear  up  the 
structure  of  life’s  completeness.  Higher  education  eradicates 
self-conceit  and  bigotry,  —  the  very  dynamite  which  often  blows 
up  one’s  own  .solid  foundation. 

If  we  would  make  armed  advancement  again.st  every  door 
closed  to  an  onward  march,  and  enter  every  similar  open  door, 
we  must  educate  ourselves  in  preparation  for  it.  If  once  the 
simple  act  of  existing  satisfied  the  loftie.st  ideals  of  j)(‘0})le,  it  is 
not  so  now.  To-day  we  are  standing  on  a  higher  plane,  for 
to-day  the  vital  subject  of  liviny  is  actual  life  along  an<l  in  the 
drifting  current  of  humanity.  And  how  best  prepare  ourselves 
h)  Ih'e  instead  of  merely  e.rist  How,  but  by  education? 
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Sincr  “a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,”  can  any 
persons  each  one  of  whom  is  a  component  part  of  luimanity  as  a 
whole,  face  the  subject  of  Higher  Education  indifferently? 
“  No  man  can  rise  above  his  own  best  intentions.”  How  are  we 
to  form  our  best  intentions?  Not  by  harboring  an  undeveloped 
brain,  an  empty  heart  and  listless  hands.  “  Press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling.”  8o  fill  the  heart  and 
mind  with  noble  thoughts  and  [>ure  asj)irations  as  to  crowd  out 
ignoble  filling.  Good  and  bad  cannot  both  reign  supreme. 
Unbolt  the  doors  of  the  heart  and  mind,  and  swing  them  open, 
if  you  would  have  anything  enter.  Heaven’s  falling  rain  can 
never  fill  a  covered  bucket.  “  God  lights  no  man’s  house  who 
shuts  up  all  the  windows.”  Education  is  a  tool, — a  wedge,  as  it 
were,  to  pry  into  eternity.  “Have  thy  tools  ready;  God  will 
give  thee  work.” 

I  I.  As  a  duty  we  owe  the  state. 

Ye.sterday  our  ancestors  were  molding  the  world  for  us.  To-day 
we  are  taking  it  as  they  made  it  and  are  molding  it  for  the 
coming  generation,  either  demoralizing  or  immortalizing  it — 
since  there  can  be  no  neutral  ground,  no  stationary  living  —  and 
they,  in  turn,  will  go  on  with  the  process.  As  a  ripple  from  a 
stone  throw'll  in  a  lake  spreads  and  moves  oinvard  till  its  influ¬ 
ence  is  felt  in  the  extremist  part  of  the  boumlless  w'aters,  so 
human  influence  moves,  unseen  and  unheard,  yet  all  the 
humanity  of  the  world  is  molded  by  this  silent,  forceful  pow'er. 
ir/taf  shall  our  influence  be?  That  of  a  darkened,  narrow¬ 
minded  bigot,  leading  us  and  humanity  on  and  on  in  an  endless 
tr(*admill  of  mere  existence,  or  shall  we  grasp  the  highest 
advantages,  honeycomb  our  dormant,  lethargic  content  and 
absorb  the  purity,  brightness  and  depth  of  the  atmosphere  formed 
by  our  noble  jiioneers,  and  broaden  the  path  straight  through  to 
eternity’s  unfading  eternity  that  some  of  our  predecessors  have 
made  and  that  our  successors  should  follow’,  remembering  that 
the  future  is  a  world  of  our  ow'ii  ])attern?  The  Church  and  the 
State  of  to-morrow  will  be  just  what  the  young  peo})le  of  to-day 
make  themselves. 

Spencer  says  the  great  thing  w’hich  education  has  to  teach  us  is 
“  how'  to  use  all  our  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  to  our¬ 
selves  and  others.”  Many  lives,  otherw’ise  noble,  are  become 
ignoble  because  of  having  left  off  the  last  tw'o  w’ords  in  learning 
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from  the  school  of  experience  the  lessons  of  wisdom.  The  one 
final  word  “others”  contains  the  esstmce  of  the  art  of  living. 

(Tovernments  realize  that  good  citizenshij*  and  free  govern¬ 
ments  are  neces.sarily  founded  on  goo<l  education  ;  and  from  this 
rt*alization  is  growing  the  noblest  law  of  the  land, —  that  <>f 
compulsory  education.  Mdth  an  educaU*d  cla.ss  of  citizens,  (jootl 
government  is  not  only  possible,  but  demamh'd  ;  and  education 
makes  a  republican  form  of  government  desirable  and  j)ossible, 
which  could  not  be  attained  with  ignorant  masses,  as  in  Russia, 
where  we  have  a  vivid  example  of  the  degeneracy  of  ignorance. 
l\H)[)le  are  coming  to  know  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  be  good 
citizens.  Educated  people  live  most  eoutente<lly  under  (Jod’s 
free  government  and  so  are  b(‘tter  citizens  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  (Jod’s  plan  of  government  lets  us  do  as  w’c  please,  but 
we  must  take  the  consequences.  Education  helps  one  to  foresee 
the  evil  result^  and  work  for  good. 

When  the  masses,  as  well  as  the  classes,  of  the  future,  shall  be 
united  in  one  common  band  of  brotherhood  and  sisti'rhood, 
working  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  the  foundation 
for  pure  political  principles  wdll  have  been  laid  ;  and  then  shall 
it  be  said  of  their  past  law  makers:  “They  builded  better  than 
they  knew.”  Educating  poor  boys  and  girls,  and  co-education 
of  the  sexes,'  is  quite  a  modern  idea.  To-day  it  is  planting  its 
foot  on  term  firma.  Along  the  line  of  this  increasing  education 
of  the  masses  is  one  of  the  direct  routes  to  the  dissolution  of 
classes.  The  line  drawn  by  money  cannot  long  withstand  the 
line  drawn  by  brain.  Ignorance  in  this  day  is  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
count  than  ever  before.  The  cry  of  the  world  on  all  lines  is  for 
abler  men.  To  leave  a  boy  ignorant  is  to  leave  him  helple.«s. 
Universities,  colleges,  normals,  academies,  high  schools,  post¬ 
graduate  courses,  university  extensions,  Chautauqua  courses, 
Bible  courses,  are  all  open — if  not  equally  to  the  sexes,  it  is  but  a 
question  of  time  when  they  will  be — some  of  which  are  available 
to  each  one.  Indifference  is  the  only  excuse  to  be  offered  to-day 
for  lack  of  education.  Schools  and  school  books  alone  are  but  a 
component  part  of  education.  Look  at  our  workers  along  divers 
lines,  and  trace  to  the  source  their  power.  As  the  clarion  tones 
of  St.  Peter’s  chimes  toll  ofl'  the  hours  of  the  day,  so  have  the 
educated  brains  pealed  forth  for  humanity  through  time  imme¬ 
morial.  The  ministry,  law,  medicine  and  every  profession  and 
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avocation,  need  higher  educated  men  and  women  to  do  more 
good ;  to  cope  with  vexed  questions  and  theories  opening  on  all 
sides  ;  to  overcome  obstacles  and  break  down  barriers  ; —  educa¬ 
tion  that  develops  brain  and  mind  ;  creates  strength  and  begets 
character ;  education  that  will  clarify  the  moral  vision  and 
illumine  the  mind. 

But  a  few  years  ago  the  education  of  woman  was  an  experi¬ 
ment  ;  to-day,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  as  a  simj)le  glance  at 
but  a  few  of  the  foremost  will  prove.  Just  let  me  here  quote 
from  Frances  E.  Willard,  one  of  the  stars  in  womanhood’s  zenith. 
In  the  Arena  of  May,  1892,  she  says:  “All  men  are  sons  of 
women  ;  all  women  are  daughters  of  men.  They  have  between 
them  but  one  great  river  of  blood ;  one  great  battery  of  brain. 
They  can  have  no  seperate  history.  They  have  no  seperate  des¬ 
tiny,  for  the  degradation  of  one  has  evermore  dragged  down  the 
other,  and  in  raising  one  we  lift  the  other.”  When  separated, 
they  are  both  degraded  and  weakened.  One  sex  unconsciously 
educates  the  other.  Look  at  Miss  Willard’s  own  work  in  behalf 
of  higher  education,  especially  of  women.  Look  at  the  work  of 
Catherine  Beecher,  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  and  many  others. 
The  pioneer  work  of  these  women  to  our  present  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  resembles  the  underground  tunnelling  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  gold  mines.  These  pioneers  blasted  the  rocks  of  preju¬ 
dice,  levelled  the  mountains  of  public  sentiment,  filled  the  val¬ 
leys  of  reticence  and  checked  the  streams  of  forced  inequality; 
and  to-day  we  are  reiiping  what  they  have  sown,  and  are  walk¬ 
ing  on  comparative  plateaus,  high  in  elevation,  and  open  to 
God’s  purest  atmosphere  and  brightest  sunshine.  To-day,  in  the 
colleges  of  our  country,  are  over  four  thousand  women !  So 
much  for  the  encouragement  of  young  women,  every  one  of 
whom  has  a  part  to  act  in  this  great  play  of  living. 

“Every  one  to  their  talent, — 

Hence  every  line  shown  forth.” 

In  the  university  extension  classes  are  about  as  many  more, 
and  in  the  Chautauqua  courses  a  greater  number  yet.  These 
and  similar  courses  are  within  the  reach  of  those  whose  daily 
lives  are  spent  in  the  earnest  toil  for  honest  bread, —  those  whom 
we  want  to  reach  and  encourage;  those  who  cannot  have  the 
time  nor  secure  the  wherewithal  to  indulge  in  a  course  of  thorough 
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training  and  education.  Tlie.se  very  ones,  imbued  with  ambi¬ 
tion  and  persistence,  with  purpose  and  determination,  are  the 
ones  to  whom  we  want  to  extend  this  helping  hand  and  admon¬ 
ish  them  to  more  devotion  to  this  aim  of  higher  education. 
.Surely  we  should  educate  ourselves,  “  so  little  we  know  what 
teaches  us  and  what  we  teach,  as  we  wend  our  way  along  life’s 
crowded  streets.” 

“  No  life  can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong  in  its  strife. 

And  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby.” 

1  1 1.  As  a  duty  we  owe  ( Jod. 

It  is  a  duty  we  owe  our  G<>d — who  “  all  things  created  that  are 
in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  the  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  principalities,  or  powers,  all  things 
were  created  by  him  and  for  him” — to  so  educjite  our  mental  and 
moral  natures  as  to  comprehend  Him  as  Maker  and  Saviour.  The 
world  needs  more  intellect  of  course,  but  it  nee<ls  more  higher 
moral  culture.  The  ethical  instinct,  or  moral  nature,  can  be 
educated  and  made  to  be  more  recejdive  of  divine  influences 
coming  by  that  “  still,  small  voice.”  It  can  be  made  to  hetir 
<Jod’s  voice  better.  We  have  for  examples  Moses,  Paul,  Luke, 
Wesley  and  Lutlier,  very  learned  and  useful  men.  God’s  will  is 
more  visible  and  more  comprehensive  to  a  cultured,  t'ducjited 
man. 

Mo.ses,  familiar  with  the  learning  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  was 
chosen  hy  God  as  a  means  of  communication  to  his  people,  and 
as  their  lea<ler.  Paul  knew  the  learning  of  the  Jew's,  Greeks  and 
Romans,  otherwise  we  should  never  have  heard  of  him.  So  w'e 
And  our  great  religious  leaders  to  have  been  educated ;  they  })er- 
.severed  with  a  puqtose  and  obhiined  education  tis  a  possession  ; 
as  a  tool  with  wdiich  to  W’ork  ;  as  a  lever  to  pry  open  the  future 
from  the  pa.st.  Intellectual  culture  is  an  acquisition  of  great 
value.  A  good  man  can  do  more  good  if  educated.  From  the 
Reformation  till  now'  has  sounded  the  w'atchword  “Onward, 
Ghristian  Soldiers!”  And  w'ho  first  pitched  the  tune  and  gave 
the  .signal  ?  Who,  but  Luther,  a  poor  miner’s  son,  struggling 
against  poverty;  subjecting  himself  to  the  most  rigid  discipline  to 
gain  an  education  which  enabled  to  rise  from  the  masses  one  of 
the  greatest  reformers  the  world  has  ever  know'ii ;  one  w'ho  kin¬ 
dled  the  fire  tliat  heated  the  anvil,  and  w'ho,  while  the  iron  w'as 
hot.  struck  the  hlow'  that  rifted  the  rock  of  Popery,  driving  the 
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wedge  of  Protestanti.siii  wliicli  will  go  down  to  endless  Eternity. 
The  foundation  of  it  all  was  the  education  he  had  so  persistently 
striven  for  against  all  discouragements. 

In  proportion  to  one’s  education  do  opportunities  for  usefulness 
ami  for  going  about  doing  good  increase.  The  restful  conscience 
does  not  come  from  the  fact  that  we  are  teaching  or  influencing 
no  harm  ;  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  we  are  leading  others  on 
to  .some  good ;  that  we  are  really  guiding  them  into  higher 
channels  of  thought  and  habits.  To  do  this, — to  lead  peojile  up' 
and  on  solely  for  the  elevating  of  humanity  and  not  for  any 
earthly  reward — needs  strength  of  mind,  force  of  character,  quick¬ 
ness  of  decision,  despatch  in  execution  and,  above  all,  that 
acuteness  of  moral  vision  that  enables  one  to  look  right  into 
the  soul  of  another  and  there  read  the  very  core  of  ten¬ 
dency  of  nature,  thought  and  action — a  power  which  comes 
through  the  developing  process  of  higher  education.  We 
build  as  we  live.  If  we  would  help  others  we  must  have 
the  power  within  us,  we  cannot  impart  to  them  what  we  our- 
.selves  have  not.  Lot  us  each  build  our  mental  ami  moral  natures 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  wonderful 
works  of  God  in  nature  that  never  die  :  the  universe  moves  on, 
each  part  in  its  })lace,  each  path  undeviated  and  the  one  central 
sun  lighting  and  heating  each  in  its  turn  and  place,  now  near, 
now  distant,  inter-moving  within  hair’s  breadth,  so  destined  and 
so  continued  through  untold  limits  of  time,  and  yet,  on,  on,  on, 
through  endle.ss  time,  with  systematic  routine  moves  God’s  won¬ 
derful  creations  ;  the  greate.st  to  him  as  a  grain  of  mustard,  the 
least  as  a  mighty  world.  Take  his  word  and  watch  its  sacred 
preservation  through  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  civilization  and 
heathenism ;  take  the  characters  of  Moses,  Joshua,  David, 
Solomon,  the  i)rophets  Elijah,  Elisha,  Isaiah,  the  divine  Christ, 
and  llis  disciples ;  and  before  you  are  living  examples  not  sup- 
pressible  and  not  extinguishable.  They  have  lived.  They  still 
live.  They  will  always  live.  Take  the  beauty  of  the  Bible  for 
a  study, — follow  Abraham  as  he  receives  God’s  instructions  and 
])romises  while  he  moves  and  tru.sts  accordingly.  Take  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  the  Israelites  and  trace  the  wealth  of  God’s  mercy  and 
loving  kindness,  “  1  am  the  Lord,  and  I  will  bring  you  out  from 
under  the  burden  of  of  the  Egyptians,  and  I  will  rid  you  out  of 
their  bondage,  and  I  will  redeem  you  with  a  .rtretched  out  arm. 
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*  *  *  And  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people  and  I  will  be  to 
you  a  God.”  Take  the  prayers  of  the  Psiilmist  David, — prayers 
of  praise,  devotion  and  of  thanksgiving — and  there  find  an 
expression  of  spirit  never  surpas.sed  by  human  efforts.  Take  the 
parables,  miracles  and  prayers  of  Christ,  and  there  we  find  a 
never  dying  inspiration.  The  anguish,  the  sorrow,  the  trust  con¬ 
densed  into  the  one  prayer  as  Ilis  spirit  was  soaring  Godward, 
— “  Father,  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  !  ” 

(iod  gives  us  mind  and  soul  and  heart,  but  it  is  through 
our  ow’ii  mentiil  hands  that  w’e  absorb  the  education  He  gives 
along  with  those  talents.  “  My  head,  what  .shall  I  put  in  it  ?  ” 
is  too  often  made  a  useless  puzzle.  “God  reaches  us  good  things 
by  our  own  hand.”  It  is  a  glorious  thought  that  God  choosrs  to 
use  us  in  all  this  work  of  His  which  he  is  so  amply  able  to  do 
alone.  How  best  can  we  appreciate  this  honor?  By  prepar¬ 
ing  and  educating  ourselves  for  His  bidding.  “  It  is  not  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  you  go  through  the  Bible,  but  the  number  of  times 
the  Bible  goes  through  you,”  says  Talmage,  and  so  it  is  with 
education  ;  it  is  not  the  amount  you  go  through,  but  the  amount 
that  goes  through  you. 

Education  is  the  chisel  with  which  each  man  can  carve  his 
own  life. 

“  Sculptors  of  life,  are  we  as  we  stand 
With  our  lives  uncarved  before  us, 

Waiting  the  hour,  when  at  God’s  command, 

Our  life’s  dream  passes  o’er  us. 

Let  us  carve  it  then,  on  the  yielding  stone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision  ; — 

Its  heavenly  beauty  shall  be  our  own, 

Our  lives  that  angel  vision. 
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LANGUAGE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

rOHN  OGDEN,  EX-STATE  Sl'PT.  PI  BIJC  INSTRUCTION,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

A  full  discussion  of  this  topic  would  demand  ; 

FIRST. 

A  philosophical  iiKiuiry  into  the  nature  and  history  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  its  largest  sense,  something  in  the  following  manner ; 

I.  Language  as  a  necessary  condition  of  things. 

II.  Language  as  an  agency  for  communication. 

III.  Language  as  a  merely  human  invention. 

IW  Language  as  a  process  of  evolution. 

V.  Language  as  the  product  of  environment. 

VI.  Language  as  the  index  of  the  soul’s  culture. 

SECOND. 

An  outline  covering  the  entire  scope  of  the  above  topics,  giving 
special  directions  in  a  series  of  lessons  adapted  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  pupils,  by 

I.  Impressions  through  the  senses. 

II.  Thinking  or  thought  evolution. 

III.  Expression  or  practice. 

But  time  and  space  will  not  permit  this  latter.  The  discussion 
in  this  paper  will  be  confined  to  the  first  six  topics  above,  with 
such  directions  as  may  come  within  the  compass  of  the  time 
allotted. 

FIRST. 

WHAT  IS  I.ANGU.AGK  IX  ITS  .MOST  GENERAL  SENSE? 

I.  As  a  necessary  condition  of  things,  both  as  to  their  ele¬ 
ments  and  relations. 

The  elements  of  language,  not  as  a  tongue  or  speech  but  as 
mere  conditions,  exist  in  every  department  of  nature.  They  are 
the  necessary  relations  of  things.  They  are  not  only  impressed 
upon  every  object  of  nature,  but  exist  as  a  necessary  part  of 
every  object.  This  condition  or  relation  is  the  subtle  tie  that 
unites  all  inanimate  and  all  animate  objects.  It  is  declared  in 
the  properties  of  matter  and  of  mind.  The  former  proclaims  it 
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in  color,  lorni,  extension,  inertia,  gravitation,  cohesion,  expan¬ 
sion  ;  in  texture,  temperature  and  the  like.  Also  in  proportion, 
number,  movement,  purpose,  growth  and  decay.  Every  clninge 
is  indicative  of  cause,  purpose  or  design,  and  these  are  recorded 
in  the  history  of  things. 

The  crystals  and  rocks  of  the  mineral  world  proclaim  the 
existence  of  these  language  elements,  in  the  fixed  laws  of  the  one 
and  in  the  structure  and  location  of  the  other.  The  vegetable 
world  reveals  these  language  elements  in  the  germination  and 
growth  of  plants,  and  in  the  mysterious  propagation  of  .species. 
While  the  animal  world  declares,  with  myriad  tongues,  both  the 
existence  and  utility  of  these  laws  of  relation  and  dependence; 
and  one  can  scarcely  conceive  the  existence  of  intelligence,  or  a 
realm  of  mind  or  spirit,  without  a  language,  both  of  relation  and 
communication,  running  through  and  connecting  every  depart¬ 
ment  and  every  individual  thereof. 

I./anguage,  therefore,  in  this  largest  sense  is  not  confined  to 
speech,  as  the  derivation  of  the  term  implies,  but  it  becomes  a 
universal  law  of  relation  and  expression  ;  a  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  sequence  and  consequence ;  a  bond  of  the  universe ;  a 
hymn  of  creation  ;  the  song  of  the  morning  stars  and  the  angels 
of  God  ;  the  strength  of  the  bands  of  Orion  ;  and  it  binds  the 
sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades.  It  is  seen  in  the  majestic 
sweep  of  the  river ;  in  the  threatening  of  the  storm  cloud  ;  in  the 
Hash  of  the  lightning ;  in  the  mad  rush  of  the  tornado  ;  in  the 
l)ending  grain,  the  quivering  leaf,  the  budding  fiower.  It  is 
heard  in  the  ominous  tread  of  the  earthquake,  the  peals  of 
thunder,  the  roaring  cataract,  the  rippling  brook,  the  sighing 
l)reeze  ;  —  not  a  motion  or  a  sound  but  speaks,  and  every  stone  htis 
a  tongue,  and  every  j)lant  a  prophecy.  All  proclaim  themselves 
in  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  man  readily 
translates.  It  is  the  universal  hymn  of  nature,  lifted  anon  from 
creation  to  the  Creator.  All  objects  and  movements  and  .sounds 
and  sights  and  forces  are  but  the  reflex  energy  of  the  mighty 
power  that  is  impressed  upon  all  substance.  It  is  the  force  that 

“  Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  tlie  breeze  ; 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  : 

Lives  in  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent ; 

Spread  undivided,  and  operates  unspent.” 

This  view^  of  the  subject  is  not  merely  poetic  or  theoretic.  It 
is  the  most  practical  view  one  can  take  of  the  real  subject,  for  it 
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is  with  tliose  very  hidden  lan^uaije  elements, —  thought  elements  — 
thus  impressed  upon  all  forms  of  matter ;  upon  all  substance, 
material  and  immaterial,  with  which  we  must  first  deal,  both  as 
we  find  them  in  nature  and  in  their  counterpart,  early  child¬ 
hood,  for  here  they  must  meet  and  mingle  into  intelligent 
expression  or  forever  remain  hidden  to  the  higher  vision  of 
thought.  All  true  language  lessons  must  be  based  on  this 
primal  thought  or  failure  is  inevihible. 

These  language  elements  must  be  developed,  harmonized,  util¬ 
ized,  infused  and  transfused  in  and  through  the  child  thought, 
as  food  elements  for  thought  and  expression.  This  is  what  thtw 
are  for,  and  we  make  a  mistake  in  looking  beyond  them,  or 
neglecting  their  impressive  force  in  early  childhood.  Hence  the 
barrenness  both  of  thought  and  language  when  taught  as  a 
mere  matter  of  words  to  which  ideas  must  be  attached  afterwards. 

Language  is  an  affair  of  the  soul ;  of  thought,  emotion,  will ; 
and  the  universe  is  replete  with  these  thought  elements,  whose 
special  mission  and  purpose  are  to  appeal  to  and  to  unfold  both 
the  thought  and  the  most  forceful  expression  of  it.  Neglecting 
these,  we  offend  the  most  promising  period  of  childhood, 
[.(angu'age  learned  in  mere  lessons  on  language  is,  at  best,  but  a 
feeble  fabrication  that  falls  to  pieces  when  severely  tested,  and 
comes  far  short  of  real  language  culture.  liut  when  it  is  sought 
by  the  cliild  as  a  medium  of  expression  of  thought  engendered 
in  the  soul,  it  then  becomes  vital,  energizing,  forceful.  It  should 
grow  with  the  growth  of  thought,  fed  and  nourished  by  the 
language  elements  distributed  throughout  the  entire  world  of  condi¬ 
tion  (Old  relation. 

II.  As  a  general  agency  for  communication  among  all 
animated  creatures.  Language  may  be  defined  :  “  Ang  means  hg 
which  aninutls  of  the  same,  or  even  different  species,  nuig  communicate 
their  thoughts,  feelings  and  purposes  to  one  another.^'  This  recog¬ 
nizes  language  [)roper  as  a  purely  psychical  product,  fed  from 
without  by  natural  and  necessary  elements  and  restricted  to 
animate  nature,  constituting  a  medium  of  communication 
between  man  and  man  of  the  same  and  different  nationalities ; 
between  brute  and  brute  of  the  same  or  different  species ;  and 
then  there  is  a  general  tie  linking  man  and  the  brute  creiition 
together.  It  is  no  difficult  matter  for  a  close  observer  to  under¬ 
stand  and  interpret  the  language  of  birds  and  domestic  animals  ; 


and  they,  in  their  turn,  understand  us.  The  same  is  true  of 
insect'^,  reptiles  and  ev’^en  fishes.  So  that  “  the  whole  round 
world  ”  and  all  the  thinji^s  therein  are  hound  together  by  one 
universal  tie, —  a  language  by  wliich  and  through  which  they 
express  their  common  relations,  their  properties,  and  their  higher 
relations  of  thought,  emotion  and  purpose ;  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  are  interpreted  by  all.  It  is  the  interpreter  of  the  xoa/  of  the 
universe. 

III.  In  a  .still  more  restricted  .sense,  or  as  a  merely  human 
Invention,  language  employs  the  higher  artificial  medium  of 
spoken  and  written  words,  strengthened  and  embellished  by 
gesticulation  and  facial  expression,  sometimes  seen  in  an  exagger¬ 
ated  form  in  extreme  pain,  or  in  extravagant  pleasure,  as  in  the 
cry  or  the  laugh.  And  it  is  a  curious  physiological  fact  that 
both  these  emotions  are  ex})ressed  from  the  same  point  in  the 
organs  of  speech,  viz., —  the  glottis,  the  great  regulator  or  key¬ 
board  of  all  vocal  utterances  of  emotion,  as  in  anger,  rage,  sorrow, 
grief  and  de.spair,  as  well  as  in  the  more  tender  emotions,  as 
[)ity,  compassion,  love,  etc. 

Here  we  have  both  the  natural  and  the  artificial  elements,  or 
notation  of  language  to  deal  with  ;  and  we  must  go  to  the 
bottom  in  this  matter  if  we  would  develoj)  the  best  language  in 
childhood.  The  natural  elements,  as  they  exist  in  childhood, 
are  the  ones  upon  which  the  artificial  are  founded,  and  when 
properly  treated  constitute  the  surest  guide  in  the  development 
of  forceful  and  refined  speech.  But  the  artificial  in  language  is 
that  whicli  we  most  desire  to  cultivate,  since  true  art  excels  mere 
rugged  nature  as  the  civilized  excels  the  savage ;  and  since  the 
dramatic,  or  the  emotional  in  language,  contains  by  no  means 
the  most  refined  and  elegant  or  even  the  most  desirable  elements 
of  expression.  But  it  is  the  every-day  language,  so  to  speak,  that 
we  most  desire  to  elevate,  and  1  am  not  sure  but  it  contains  tlie 
finest  touches  of  true  art.  The  dramatic  is  the  poppy  style  —  so  to 
speak — the  sunflower,  the  roseblush,  compared  with  the  modest 
and  refined  beauty  of  the  violet  and  the  delicate  fragrance  of  the 
heliotrope. 

IV.  Language  as  a  process  of  evolution.  Language  is  the 
efllorescence  of  thought,  the  flowering  forth  of  those  delicate  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  human  mind,  begotten  and  born  through  the 
contingent  and  consentaneous  action  of  percej>tion  and  reason. 
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And  as  the  flower  in  the  process  of  blooming  reveals  its  inner 
truth  to  the  world,  in  color,  form  and  fragrance,  so  the  expression 
of  thought  in  human  language  reveals  the  inner  truth  and 
beauty  of  the  soul.  For  when  these  delicate  fibres  of  the  soul 
are  breathed  upon  by  impressions  from  without,  and  impelled  by 
that  natural  impulse  for  expression  from  within,  they  unfold 
their  petals  of  truth  and  beauty  to  the  world  through  languag{' 
that  sheds  its  benign  influence  upon  all  objects  of  environment. 
And  as  the  richer  the  soil  and  the  more  perfect  the  flower,  the 
more  beautiful  and  brilliant  and  varied  the  colors  and  exquisite 
its  form  and  fragrance,  so,  in  the  evolution  of  the  language  of 
childhood  and  youth,  the  more  perfect  the  organism,  and  forceful 
the  impre.ssions,  and  thorough  the  culture,  and  active  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  evolution  or  thinking,  the  more  powerful,  perfect  and 
beautiful  will  the  language  or  expression  become. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the 
language  or  expression  depend  more  upon  the  impression  than 
upon  any  other  one  thing.  This  is  the  planting  period  of  the 
soul,  and  what  we  plant  we  reap, —  if  tares,  tares;  if  wheat, 
wheat ;  if  weakness,  weakness  ;  if  strength,  strength  ;  etc.  This 
I  conceive  to  be  the  one  important  feature  in  the  formation  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  language  of  the  young.  Not  the  set  forms 
of  expression, —  the  manipulated  words,  phrases  and  clauses  that 
abound  in  many  of  our  primary  language  books  —  hut  iu  the  deep- 
ening,  purifying  und  perfecting  truthful  impre.m(mf<  in  the  minds  of 
young  children  through  the  medium  of  the  eyeythe  ear  and  the^  hand; 
the  three  great  impressible  organs  of  the  child ;  the  avenues  through 
which  he  receives  more  than  nine-tenths (f  all  his  elements  of  thcnight ; 
his  daily  supplier  of  early  impressions  which  are  s<ton  transmuted  into 
early  concepts  and  ideas  ready  for  early  expression.  And  1  wonder 
that  these  senses  do  not  receive  more  intelligent  attention  in 
these  early  i)eriods.  The  culture  the  child  needs  here  is  not  the 
plucking  of  the  brain  for  the  prematurely  ripened  fruit,  even 
before  it  has  time  to  fairly  blossom  ;  nor  yet  to  torture  it  with 
words  before  the  things  they  signify  are  learned  ;  nor  with  the 
unmeaning  forms  and  puzzling  expressions  before  the  thoughts 
they  are  intended  to  express  are  ripened  for  expression.  But  to 
stir  the  virgin  soil  of  the  mind  in  its  yet  unmeasured  depths, 
with  thought  born  of  impressions  from  the  beauty  about  it ;  to 
fertilize  the  conceptions  with  observations  of  colors,  forms  and 
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iiioveinents ;  and  to  enrich  the  understanding  by  experiment  and 
thought  till  the  soul  is  full  to  overflowing  and  all  aglow  with  a 
<lesire  to  express, —  to  speak;  then  the  expression  becomes  a  neces¬ 
sity  and  it  must  break  forth  ;  then,  but  not  till  then,  give  it 
tongue  and  the  language  is  alive ;  it  is  clear,  strong,  forceful. 
But  Oh,  the  dull  perception,  the  feeble  concepts,  the  starved 
imagination,  the  weak  understanding,  the  perverted  judgment, 
the  .stupid  reasoning,  the  blurred  intellect  of  pupils  fed  on  milk 
and  water  of  many  of  our  modern  methods  in  language !  It  i.s 
the  original  thought  born  of  close  observation  and  careful  study, 
not  mere  memorizing,  that  possesses  the  necessary  stimulus  and 
vigor  to  beget  life  and  growth  in  the  child.  Language  then 
becomes  even  more  tlian  a  medium  of  thought.  It  is  a  thought 
fertilizer.  It  .springs  spontaneous  from  the  glowing  intellect  and 
illumines  and  warms  all  the  chambers  of  the  .soul. 

Language,  therefore,  as  a  medium  and  spur  to  thought,  feeling 
and  purpose  or  will,  is  the  product  of  three  well  detined,  distinct 
though  related  })rocesses,  viz.  : 

1.  Impressions  for  planting  the  thought  germs, —  the  per¬ 
cepts  ;  the  elements  generating  concepts  in  the  mind. 

2.  Evolution, —  or  thinking;  thought  forming;  thought 
adorning ;  thought  completing. 

d.  Expression, —  or  giving  utterance  to  thought. 

All  these  proces.ses  must  be  recognized  in  due  form,  measure 
and  order,  so  that  the  language  of  childhood  and  youth  may 
become  strong,  truthful,  pure.  There  is  no  fitting  substitute 
for  these,  nor  for  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  j)resentcd.  It 
is  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  growth  ;  and  it  brooks  no  inter¬ 
ference  from  men  or  methods. 
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The  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  in  Denver  next 
July, —  from  the  5th  to  the  12th.  The  railroad  lines  beyond 
Chicago  will  give  round  trip  rates  of  one  fare  plus  two  dollars.  It 
will  be  a  most  enjoyable  trip,  and  a  profitable  meeting  to  all  who  cai> 
attend.  Chairman  Gove  is  just  the  man  to  make  a  notable  success 
of  this  meeting,  and  he  is  determined  to  do  so.  It  will  make  every 
weary  educator  long  to  be  there  when  he  reads  such  words  as  these 
from  Mr.  Gove:  “Such  measures  will  be  taken  by  Denver  and 
Colorado  as  will  insure  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  greatest  educational 
assembly  in  the  world.  The  excursions  to  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains  and  mountain  ])arks  ;  the  comfort  of  the  mountain  hotels ;  the 
attractions  and  the  exhilaration  of  life  at  from  one  to  three  miles 
above  the  sea ;  the  facilities  for  establishing  study-camps  and  colonies 
in  mountain  resorts,  will  all  be  tendered  at  such  reasonable  prices  as 
will  enable  teachers  and  their  friends  to  spend  their  entire  vacation 
among  the  mountains.” 

OUH  genial  contemporary,  the  veteran  journalist,  J.  B.  Merwin 
of  St.  T.ouis,  who  for  twenty-five  years  has  ably  edited  the 
American  Journal  of  EJvcatlon^  writes  us  as  follows  concerning  the  live 
subject  treated  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Mowry  in  the  last  issue  of  Educatio.n  : 

“  Prof.  W’m.  A.  Mowry  j)oints  out  clearly  the  defects  of  the  Tenure 
of  Office  for  Superintendents  in  his  mo.st  excellent  article  in  Educa¬ 
tion  for  January.  What  we  need  is  this  draft  of  a  form  of  law  to 
cover  this  defect  —  who  more  competent  to  draft  such  a  law  than  the 
author  of  the  article.  He  would  loe  a  continent-wide  benefactor  if  he 
would  do  this  and  so  add  largely  to  his  already  beneficent  and  effec¬ 
tive  work  in  the  cause  of  public  education.” 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  on  this  subject.  Is  it  not 
time  to  push  for  such  a  law  ?  What  say  our  readers  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  this  subject? 

The  state  of  Mississippi,  in  its  new  constitution,  jirovides  that  the 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  or  an  intelligent  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  general  principles  of  constitutional  government,  shall  be 
henceforth  a  (jualification  for  the  suffrage  in  that  state.  This  is  the 
same  j)rovision  made  by  Massachusetts,  and,  w’e  think,  at  least  one 
other  New  England  state ;  with  the  addition  of  the  “  intelligent 
understanding  ”  aforesaid.  The  latter  provision  would  seem  to  be^ 
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not  unjust  in  any  soutliern  state  where  considerable  numbers  of 
white  citizens  have  never  enjoyed  opportunities  for  schooling,  while, 
by  the  training  of  long  citizenship,  they  have  obtained  not  only  a 
deep  interest  in  politics,  but  a  fair  ae(|uaintanee  with  the  ])rinciples 
of  constitutional  government.  Of  course,  the  provision  was  ado})ted 
as  the  only  practical  way  out  of  the  chronic  peril  of  a  state  the 
majority  of  whose  voting  population  consists  of  emancij)ated  and 
illiterate  negroes,  who,  by  the  Massachusetts  law,  could  not  be 
voters.  We  are  aware  that  this  constitutional  proviso  has  been 
denounced  as  a  mere  subterfuge  for  retaining  the  votes  of  the  illiterate 
white  and  rejecting  those  of  the  illiterate  colored  i)eople.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  a  perversion  of  the  legal  intent  of  this  arrangement, 
every  way  as  scandalous  as  the  revelations  of  such  abuses  in  the  great 
cities  of  New  York  and  other  states  on  a  pretext  less  excusable,  is 
possible,  and  might,  under  strong  temptation,  become  a  fact,  liut 
the  leading  colored  men  of  Mississippi  have  taken  a  practical  view  of 
the  matter  and  have  just  formed,  in  one  of  its  leading  towns,  “  The 
Loyal  League  of  Qualified  Electors.  ”  This  association,  composed  of 
men  whose  right  to  the  suffrage  and  jury  service  is  unquestioned, 
petition  the  state  to  extend  the  term  of  the  free  schools  to  eight 
months  and  employ  only  competent  teachers.  They  also  urge  the 
colored  i)eoj)le  to  unite  in  the  effort  to  prepare  themselves  for  good 
citizenship  by  meeting  the  full  and  reasonable  recjuirements  of  the 
constitution.  This  movement  may  easily  become  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  south,  and  of  the  most  far-reaching  consequences. 
No  American  state  will  permenantly  deny  the  full  rights  of  American 
citizenship  to  any  class  of  its  citizens  as  well  (lualified  as  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  the  colored  people  have  already  become,  and  the  entire 
body  of  school  cliildren  of  this  race  can  become,  by  a  generation  of 
the  thorough  administration  of  the  common  school. 

IN  this  connection  it  is  pleasant  to  announce  the  fact  that  no  south¬ 
ern  state  today,  all  conditions  taken  into  account,  seems  to  be 
making  greater  headway  in  j)opular  education  than  Mississippi.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  this  state  had  the  least  percentage  of  white 
illiteracy  of  any  of  the  southern  states ;  })robably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  originally  settled  by  the  more  intelligent  cla.ss  of  planters 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  a  large  sprinkling  of  good  north¬ 
eastern  emigrants,  and  has  no  great  mountain  or  unmanageable  sea 
coast  region  where  the  lower  class  of  southern  white  people  have  been 
so  largely  developed.  Within  the  past  twelve  years  the  expenditure 
for  common  schools  has  risen  from  $880,000  to  nearly  $1,200,(X)0. 
The  colored  pupils  in  the  schools  have  increased  four-fold  and  the 
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wliite  nearly  three-fold.  Last  year,  nearly  (),0(X)  public  schools  em¬ 
ployed  18,0()0  teachers;  and  835,000  children  out  of  a  school  popula¬ 
tion  of  516,000  were  in  school,  with  an  average  term  of  four  months 
in  the  year.  Mississii)pi  supports,  also,  a  state  university  for  white 
and  colored  pupils,  both  co-educational ;  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
colleges,  for  white  boys,  in  the  south  ,  and  was  the  first  state  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Free  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  white  girls,  already 
copied  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina ; — one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
new  southern  educational  movement.  It  has,  moreover,  in  Honorable 
.1.  K.  Preston,  a  most  enthusiastic  and  etticient  state  superintendent, 
by  whose  tireless  energy,  during  the  heats  of  a  south-western  summer 
in  a  sparsely  populated  state,  a  thorough  system  of  normal  institutes 
was  organized,  of  four  weeks  for  the  whites  and  five  for  the  colored 
teachers,  attended  by  nearly  2,000  of  the  instructors.  A  preliminary 
normal  was  held  at  the  state  university,  with  a  two  weeks  course  of  . 
instruction  for  the  conductors  of  county  institutes,  under  the  direction 
of  Superintendent  J.  H.  Phillips  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Baldwin,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  two  of  the  most  comjie- 
tent  school-men  of  the  country.  At  the  state  Teachers’  Association 
a  uniform  course  of  high-school  work  was  arranged  for  the  state.  At 
the  present  rate  of  progress  Mississippi  bids  fair  not  only  to  make 
her  way  out  of  the  jungle  of  the  “  race  question,”  but  also  to  become 
a  leader  in  the  educational  life  of  the  southwest. 

Good  school-men  of  every  ])olitical  pursuasion,  in  all  sections  of 
the  Union,  will  welcome  the  advent  of  the  coming  congress 
with  a  “  lively  hope  ”  that  the  latter-day  stinginess  of  that  body  in  its 
provisions  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Public 
Schools  of  Washington  may  become  a  humiliation  of  the  past.  A  cry 
comes  up  from  the  school  authorities  of  the  national  metropolis  that 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  in  proud  imitation  of  the  Tam¬ 
many  Hall  government  of  New  York,  has  stinted  the  Washington 
school  authorities  .‘^o  that  several  thousand  children  are  already  seek¬ 
ing  entrance  in  vain  to  its  crowded  school  rooms.  The  shelves  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education  are  crowded  with  valuable  matter, 
already  prejiared  and  paid  i’or,  which  cannot  be  published,  because 
of  the  almost  incredilde  meanmjss  of  the  congressional  majority  in 
reducing  the  small  appropriation  for  j)rinting  and  the  library  of  the 
Bureau  one  half.  Just  now,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  might  postpone 
the  great  meetings  of  the  influential  teachers  and  educators  from 
model  school  cities  like  Cleveland  and  Denver,  “which  need  no 
rei)entance,”  to  Washington,  to  labor  with  the  obdurate  crowd  of 
Conscript  Fathers  who  seem  to  be  still  under  the  bondage  of  the 
ancient  backwoods  notion  of  statesmanship,  knocking  out  the  brains 
of  the  country  to  save  money. 


IT  is  a  significant  testimony  to  the  estimate  of  high  educational 
service  in  the  upper  story  of  the  national  life  still  j)revailing,  that, 
among  all  the  testimonials  in  the  press  and  even  the  historical  asso¬ 
ciations,  state  and  national,  there  have  not  been  half  a  dozen  pages 
containing  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  great  service  of  educational 
statesmanship  rendered  by  the  late  Robert  C.  \\'inthrop,  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  during  the 
last  twenty-eight  years  of  his  crowded  and  distinguished  career. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if,  even  among  his  own  associates,  this,  the 
most  uni(iue  and,  in  many  ways,  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
useful  agencies  in  building  the  common  school  through  half  the 
Union,  had  already  been  forgotten  or  ignored.  When  the  history  of 
this  great  beneficiary  organization  is  finally  written,  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  its  work,  in  leading  the  great  movement  for  popular 
education  in  the  south,  has  been  by  no  means  the  most  and  in  some 
resj>ects  the  least  valuable  feature  in  its  administration  of  nearly 
thirty  years.  The  great  original  gift  to  education  by  (Jeorge  Peabody, 
of  which  this  fund  was  the  largest  item,  amounted  to  nearly  S10,()(HI,- 
000,  and  was  not  only,  a  generation  ago,  the  greatest  individual 
benefaction  on  record  for  such  a  purpose,  but  has  stimulated  contri¬ 
butions  at  home  and  abroad  many  times  in  excess  of  itself.  Tbe 
Board  of  Trustees,  originally  consisting  of  sixteen  and,  including  by 
reason  of  substitutes  for  members  deceased  and  resigned,  twentj'-seven 
members,  properly  including  also  the  two  general  agents  and  two 
distinguished  presidents  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  was  such  a 
School  Committee  of  thirty-one  as,  for  large  ability,  distinguished 
public  services  and  eminent  professional  character,  has  never  been 
called  and  held  together  for  a  generation  to  consider  and  administer 
on  the  subject  of  the  schooling  of  the  whole  American  people.  It  is 
the  one  Board  of  Common  School  Trustees  that  has  never  made  a 
notable  mistake,  and  Avhose  sayings  and  doings,  as  recorded  in  the 
four  stout  volumes  of  its  records,  are  the  best  guide  in  this  difficult 
and  com])lex  realm  of  national  life.  At  the  head  of  this  body  Mr. 
Winthrop  presided  from  the  first,  in  no  sense  a  mere  figure-head,  but 
with  true  statesmanlike  wisdom  and  comprehensive  patriotism,  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  that  place  not  inferior  in  dignity 
and  usefulness  to  any  in  American  public  life.  Ha])pily,  his  name 
and  fame  can  be  safely  left  in  charge  of  the  j)eople  he  served  so 
grandly,  and  in  due  time,  his  illustrious  service  of  educational  states¬ 
manship  will  receive  its  fit  appreciation  and  ample  commemoration. 

Even  teachers  have  some  rights  in  this  lan<l  of  the  free  —  and 
rights  Avhich  others  are  bound  to  respect. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

THK  TEACHERS’  INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE.  FIFTH 
MONTHLY  SYLLABUS  FOR  THE  THIRD  YEAR. 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  CHAS.  J.  MAJORY,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRETARY, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  MEMBERS. 

The  progress  of  the  public  school  system  of  to-day  is  a  neces- 
.'iary  result  of  the  persistent  effort  that  has  been  made  to  advance  the 
profe.ssional  spirit  and  rank  of  the  great  body  of  public  school 
teachers.  In  reciprocal  action  this  advance  demands  a  body  of 
teachers  still  further  imbued  with  professional  spirit.  At  no  time 
loss  than  at  present  w  ill  it  be  necessary  that  the  teacher,  by  carefully 
selected  reading,  shall  keep  in  touch  with  the  most  advanced  educa¬ 
tional  thought.  More  and  more  will  it  be  necessary  that  the  pro¬ 
gressive  journals  and  the  books  recording  ripe  thought  and  successful 
e.Kperience  shall  be  studied.  The  teachers  who  fail  to  meet  this 
requirement  cannot  but  retard  the  progress  that  should  be  made,  and 
will,  when  too  late  for  remedy,  find  that  they  have  been  left  behind 
by  their  more  earnest  co-laborers.  The  sole  purpose  of  professional 
reading  is  to  enlighten  and  stimulate  j^rogressive  school  room 
practice. 

1.  ROUS.SEAU’S  EMILE.  PAGES  131-160. 

dS.  Is  the  normal  boy,  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  fifteen,  possessed  of 
physical  and  mental  strength  relatively  greater  than  his  desires? 

39.  Is  Rousseau  right  in  ascribing  the  exception  to  such  rule  to 
faults  in  educational  training? 

40.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  that 
which  is  useful  ? 

41.  What  are  the  necessary  objections  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
child  “  is  not  to  learn  science,  but  to  discover  it  ?  ” 

42.  Can  the  child  who  does  not  read  think  more  clearly  than  the 
child  w'ho  reads? 

43.  How  may  Rousseau’s  doctrine  concerning  the  sign  and  the 
thing  be  best  observed  in  modern  school  work? 

44.  What  prevalent  error  violates  his  “  fundamental  princii)le  ” 
concerning  the  teaching  of  sciences? 

45.  What  are  the  advantages  in  using  simple  and  “  home-made  ” 
apparatus  rather  than  that  which  is  more  elaborate? 
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II.  HERBART’S  PSYCHOLOGY,  PA(4ES  74-!>6. 

31.  Upon  what  distinctions  are  the  three  kinds  of  feelings 
classified  ? 

32.  What  examples  may  be  cited  of  feelings  which  arise  wholly 
from  the  nature  of  that  which  is  felt? 

33.  With  respect  to  the  relation  of  desire  to  the  feeling,  as  cau.se 
or  effect,  how  does  the  second  class  of  feelings  compare  with  the  first 
class  ? 

34.  Upon  what  characteristics  is  the  third  class  of  feelings  bas(!d? 

35.  In  what  essential  do  the  emotions  differ  from  the  feelings? 

36.  What  phases  of  mental  condition  or  action  must  be  included 
under  the  faculty  of  desire  ? 

37.  What  forms  constitute  the  lower  and  wdiat  the  higher  faculties 
of  desire? 

38.  What  psychological  explanation  is  presented  of  “  freedom  of 
will?” 

39.  How  are  the  sen.ses  and  the  powers  of  reproduction  related 
with  reference  to  the  mental  life? 

40.  How  are  the  inner  sense  and  outer  action  related  with  respect 
to  the  formation  and  retention  of  habits  and  the  accjuirement  and 
maintenance  of  accomplishments. 

41.  In  what  two  views  should  the  practical  teacher  observe  the 
series  of  concepts  in  teaching  and  training  his  pupils. 

III.  ADLER’.S  MORAL  INSTRUCTION.  PAtJES  80-105. 

36.  What  condition  of  society  must  be  regarded  as  giving  rise  to 
the  tales  commonly  known  as  the  Fables  of  /Fsop? 

37.  What  spirit  do  they  generally  tend  to  foster? 

38.  In  what  two  classes  of  fables  is  non-resistance  to  oppression 
and  to  hurtful  influences  especially  illustrated  ? 

39.  What  class  of  the  fables  illustrate  the  insecurity  of  tyrants? 

40.  What  class  tend  to  ridicule  certain  types  of  character  likely 
to  appear  under  despotic  class  rule? 

41.  Why  should  fables  of  the.se  four  classes  not  be  made  use  of  in 
our  schools? 

42.  What  two  classes  may  be  properly  used  in  the  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  of  children? 

43.  How  do  the  fables  differ  in  use  from  the  fairy  tales? 

44.  What  general  method  should  be  follow^ed  in  the  use  of  the 
fables? 

IV.  FROEBEL’.S  EDUCATION  OF  MAN.  PAGES  140-187. 

37.  Religion  defined  in  respect  to  three  distinct  and  harmonious 
phases. 
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38.  ReligiouH  instruction  must  assume  the  pre-existence  of  some 
degree  of  religion  as  its  basis  of  reception  and  influence. 

39.  The  unity  of  ( lod  and  man  is  illustrated  and  demonstrated  in 
the  observation  and  experience  of  man  in  his  personal  relations. 

40.  Only  so  far  as  we  comprehend  the  spiritual  in  human  nda- 
tions,  and  live  in  accord  therewith,  can  we  attain  to  full  conception  of 
the  relations  between  God  and  man. 

41.  The  ])urpose  of  all  existence  in  the  world  of  nature  is  the 
revelation  of  God. 

42.  In  the  development  of  the  inner  life  of  the  individual  man, 
the  history  of  the  spiritual  development  of  the  race  is  repeated. 

43.  Parents  and  teachers  should  lead  children  into  familiarity 
with  nature  and  into  re(!Ognition  of  God  in  nature. 

44.  Active  force  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  every  })henomenon  in 
nature. 

45.  Matter  and  force  mutually  condition  each  other  .so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  think  of  one  without  the  other. 

4f).  The  si)here  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  unimpeded  force, 
diffusing  itself  freely  and  equally  in  all  directions. 

47.  The  crystal  represents  the  action  of  force  uneciually  or  in 
different  directions. 

48.  The  various  crystalline  forms  may  be  traced  in  necessary 
order  of  development  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex. 

V.  PICKARD’S  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION.  PAGES  68-91. 

49.  There  is  analogy  between  the  organization  of  a  railroad 
.system  and  that  of  a  school. 

50.  This  analogy  has  resulted  in  harmful  influences,  since  the 
school  system  needs  to  be  more  flexible. 

51.  In  arranging  the  initial  work  of  a  course  of  study,  due  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  facts  of  early  home  training. 

52.  The  kindergarten  is  the  best  starting-point  of  the  school 
system  and  should  be  maintained  by  the  state. 

53.  The  weakness  of  the  ])resent  school  systems  is  in  the  middle 
grades,  and  here  the  best  work  of  the  superintendent  is  demanded. 

54.  The  “  graded  course  ”  should  make  due  provision  for  the 
large  majority  of  pupils  who  will  drop  out  before  its  comi)letion. 

55.  The  school  should  not  attempt  what  does  not  properly  belong 
in  its  domain,  but  should  assume  the  co-operation  of  the  home,  the 
school  and  the  church. 

56.  Manual  training  should  be  duly  provided  for,  while  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  open  (question  as  to  the  relative  value  of  book-work  in 
elementary  and  in  advanced  schools. 
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57.  The  hifili  school  ”  must  be  recofinized  as  embodying  no 
innovation  or  addition  upon  the  proper  })uhlie  school  system. 

VI.  LAURIE’S  RISE  OF  UNIVERSITIES.  RAGES  172-l‘t4. 

LECTURE  X. 

50.  The  term  “  schola  })ublica  ”  imjilied  the  two  ideas  of  an  arts 
school  and  of  a  school  open  to  all,  laymen  as  well  as  ecclesiastics. 

51.  The  term  “  universitas  ”  implied  no  more  than  a  community 
of  students;  and  by  official  use  gradually  acquired  the  signification 
of  incorporated  community. 

52.  The  early  organizations  were  after  the  type  of  the  voluntary 
trade-guilds. 

58.  Corporate  rights  were  not  formally  granted,  hut  were  first 
assumed  by  the  universitas,  and  in  course  of  time  recognized  by 
poi)e  or  civil  ruler. 

54.  The  universities  were  essentially  .self-constituted  lay  com¬ 
mittees  not  in  antagonism  and  not  in  direct  subjection  to  the  pope. 

55.  The  Scottish  universities  are  especially  like  the  early  univer¬ 
sities  in  form  of  government. 

VII.  PREYER’S  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTELLECT.  PAGES  113-152. 

82.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  the  child  is  still  wholly 
unable  to  reproduce  articulate  words. 

83.  The  expression  mama,  at  first  meaningle.ss,  is  referred  to  the 
mother  because  she  expresses  pleasure  at  its  utterance. 

84.  The  ability  to  learn  arises  with  the  understanding  of  spoken 
words  early  in  the  second  year. 

85.  The  early  accomplishments  attained  by  regular  training  do 
not  afiord  evidence  of  an  understanding  of  what  is  commanded. 

86.  During  the  first  half  of  the  second  year  there  is  little  progress 
in  acquirement  of  articulate  utterance  for  expression  of  thought,  but 
marked  progress  in  repetition  of  given  sounds,  and  in  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  spoken  words. 

87.  Moods  of  feeling  are  expressed  at  this  time  by  modulation  of 
voice  without  relation  to  articulate  sounds. 

38.  Near  the  end  of  the  second  year,  a  word  is  used  for  the  com¬ 
plete  expression  of  a  judgment,  the  same  word  having  been  used 
imitatively  during  several  previous  months. 

39.  Voluntary  sound-imitations  increase  in  frequency  and  accu¬ 
racy  when  the  efforts  of  the  parent  to  induce  imitation  are  withheld. 

40.  The  conscious  application  of  the  same  word  to  express  differ¬ 
ent  meanings  is  notable  in  the  child’s  use  of  acquired  words. 

41.  By  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  greatest  i)rogress  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  combination  of  two  words  into  a  sentence. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

oxFonn  uxivEifsiTV,  school  of  kxglish. 

'I'he  Jioard  of  Studies  for  the  recently  established  school  of  English 
language  and  literature  at  Oxford  have  issued  regulations  for  1806-97. 
The  subjects  of  examinations  are  outlined  as  follows  : 

1.  Portions  of  English  Authors. 

2.  The  History  of  the  English  Language. 

3.  The  History  of  English  Literature. 

4.  (In  the  case  of  those  candidates  who  aim  at  a  i)lace  in  the  lirst 

or  second  class)  a  Special  Subject  of  Language  or  Literature. 

The  texts  assigned  under  the  first  head  include  specified  portions 
of  Beowulf;  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Pales ;  Piers’ Plowman;  Shakes¬ 
peare  (selected  plays)  ;  Bacon’s  Essays ;  Milton  ;  Dryden’s  Essay  on 
Epic;  Po})e’s  Satires  and  Epistles;  .Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets; 
(roldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the  World;  Burke’s  Thoughts  on  the  Present 
Discontents;  Lyrical  Ballads,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge;  Shelley’s 
Adonais. 

These  texts  are  to  be  studied  ('ll  with  reference  to  the  forms  of  the 
language;  (2)  as  examjiles  of  literature  (3)  in  their  relation  to  the 
history  and  thought  of  the  period  to  which  they  belong.  The  remain¬ 
ing  topics  are  similarly  developed.  The  whole  scheme  is  suggestive, 
esj)ecially  to  teachers  of  English  who  sometimes  seem  to  imagine 
that  a  high  school  course  should  be  on  the  plane  of  a  university 
graduate  course. 

EDUCATION  OF  WO.MEN  IN  GERMANY. 

Interest  in  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Germany  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  regulations  of  May  last,  as  considered  in  the 
( )ctober  issue  of  Education.  The  society  for  promoting  the  higher 
education  of  women  has  ollicially  expressed  its  approval  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  as  a  whole.  With  resjtect  to  the  uniform  scheme  of  study  for 
the  higher  schools  for  girls,  the  society  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
course  should  be  ten  instead  of  nine  years ;  and  that  a  tenth  year  of 
elective  studies  is  not  an  e(iuivalent  for  the  additional  year  in  regular 
courses.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
term  higher  has  reference  rather  to  the  social  class  from  which  the 
pupils  are  drawn  than  to  scholastic  grade.  The  course  is  assumed  to 
begin  at  the  sixth  year.  Secondary  courses  of  instruction  for  girls 
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have  been  opened  in  some  centres.  The  latest  is  at  I./eip8ic,  where 
the  j)rogramme  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  gymnasia  for 
boys,  and  prepares  for  an  examination  equivalent  to  the  Ahiturienten- 
examen.  The  course  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  with  twenty-four 
lessons  a  week.  Candidates  for  admission  must  have  completed  their 
sixteenth  year  and  must  pass  a  preliminary  examination.  The 
studies  of  the  course  are  Latin,  (ireek,  mathematics,  German,  English, 
French,  history  and  natural  sciences.  The  fees  for  the  full  course 
are  120  marks  ($28.50)  each  term. 

Statistics  published  by  the  German  Union  of  teachers  relative  to 
women  securing  positions  through  its  agency  in  the  year  ending  May 
1,  1804,  indicate  a  low'  average  of  attainments  on  the  part  of  these 
women,  and  a  still  lower  grade  of  salaries.  The  average  obtained  by 
them  was  SI 35  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging,  or  S250  without. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MEDICAL  COURSES. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  recent  numbers  of  Education  to  the 
measures  adopted  in  France  during  the  past  year  for  insuring  a  better 
scientific  preparation  on  the  part  of  students  entering  the  medical 
faculty,  and  improving  and  extending  the  medical  course  itself.  In 
Great  Britain,  also,  measures  have  been  taken  within  a  few  years  j»ast 
to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  instruction.  Since  .lanuary  1,  181)2, 
every  student  who  applies  to  be  registered  by  the  ‘‘(  Jeneral  Medi(;al 
('ouncil  ”  must  pass  a  preliminary  e.xamination  in  the  “  subjects  of 
general  education,  including  mathematics,  English,  Latin,  and  one 
additional  language  or  logic.”  After  registration,  the  student  must 
pursue  a  five  years  professional  course,  in  place  of  four  years  as 
formerly.  Measures  have  been  taken  in  Great  Hritian,  as  in  France, 
to  make  the  professional  training  more  technical  than  heretofore,  and 
to  bring  the  technical  part  into  closer  relation  with  the  theoretical. 
Persons  particularly  interested  in  this  department  of  professional 
study  will  find  very  complete  information  on  the  subject  in  the 
students  number  of  the  Lancet  (  London),  of  date  September  1,  181)4. 

EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

The  current  discussions  of  the  value  and  interpretation  of  the 
statistics  of  education  and  crime  indicate  clearly  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  comjiarison  of  statistics.  The  discussion  was  jirompted  by 
the  address  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  before  the  International  Institute 
of  Statistics  that  convened  in  Paris  in  October.  The  statements 
particularly  questioned  are  those  relating  to  the  effect  of  popular 
education  upon  crime.  Mr.  Imbbock  notes  that  since  the  passage  of 
the  elementary  school  act  of  1870,  the  number  of  school  children  in 
English  schools  has  increased  from  1,5(X),000  to  5,0(X),(X)0;  and  the 
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number  of  persons  in  prison  has  fallen  from  12,000  to  5,000.  'fhe 
yearly  average  of  persons  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  the  worst 
crimes  has  decreased  from  3,000  to  800,  while  juvenile  delincjuents 
and  offenders  have  declined  from  14,000  to  5,000.  A  similar  remark¬ 
able  falling  off  was  cited  in  the  case  of  paupers,  the  decrease  being 
from  47  to  22  in  the  1,000;  or  over  50  per  cent.  His  conclusion, 
that  general  education  is  the  explanation  of  this  marked  decline  of 
criminality  in  England  is  vigorously  disputed.  The  Paris  Temps 
declare  that  the  reverse  is  true  in  France  ;  that  the  opening  of  the 
schools  has  filled  the  jjrisons ;  that  crime  has  greatly  increased  with 
the  extension  of  education.  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one  and 
evidently,  so  far  as  statistical  proof  is  concerned,  recjuires  a  careful 
sifting  of  data.  Meanwhile  the  general  conviction  that  education 
tends  to  diminish  criminal  propensities  is  probably  correct.  The 
kind  of  education,  however,  must  be  taken  into  account. 

HERE  A.Nl)  THERE. 

Mature  (issues  of  December  13  and  20)  rej)ublishes  an  address  on 
“  Endowment  for  Scientific  Research  and  Publication,”  delivered  by 
Mr.  Addison  Brown  before  the  “Scientific  Alliance”  of  New  York. 

The  address,  which  traces  the  development  of  a  movement  started 
by  the  liberal  s[)irit  of  Prof.  Tyndall  twenty  years  ago,  was  published 
originally  in  the  Smithsonian  report  for  1892. 

The  economic  Journal  (London),  in  the  issue  for  March,  1894, 
contains  a  suggestive  study  into  “educational  finance,”  by  Dr.  Sophie 
Bryant.  The  data  with  which  the  writer  deals  pertaining  wholly  to 
England  need  not  be  cited  here,  but  there  are  certain  constant  rela¬ 
tions  brought  to  light  which  are  probably  true  also  for  the  United 
States,  and  certain  conclusions  reached  that  deserve  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  everywhere.  Mrs.  Bryant’s  tables  make  it  evident  that  in 
jtrivate  schools  the  highest  average  salaries  are  i)aid  where  there  is 
the  smallest  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  and  w’here,  consequently, 
each  pupil  gets  the  largest  proj)ortion  of  attention.  These  conditions 
are  not  reached  as  a  rule  in  the  smaller  schools,  but  in  the  larger. 
The  conclusion  which  Mrs.  Bryant  draws  is  obvious ;  “  When 

salaries  are  too  low,  either  more  should  be  spent  on  teaching  or  less 
teaching  should  be  given.”  Her  closing  observations  sound  a  true 
note  in  political  economy.  “  It  is  not  easy,”  she  says,  “to  overrate 
the  importance  of  building  up  a  custom  of  fair  wages  in  some  field  of 
work.  In  education,  we  have  a  large  and  typical  professional  occu¬ 
pation  for  women,  and  one  so  controlled  as  to  facilitate  the  adoption 
of  a  rate  of  remuneration  governed  by  the  principle  of  the  standard 
wage.  And  obviously,  if  we  can  raise  woman’s  wages  in  one  great 


occupation,  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  will  tend  to  make 
other  occupations  for  women  participate  in  the  rise.  Get  some  Held 
in  which  women  are  paid  as  well  as  men  for  the  same  work,  and  the 
impulse  of  that  advantage  will  he  felt  throughout  their  labor-world. 
.Moreover,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  occupation,  if  women  continue  to 
l)e  paid  less  for  the  same  work  than  men,  they  will  eventually,  in  the 
public  eagerness  for  cheap  education,  be  called  in  to  undersell  the 
men  in  certain  branches.  The  economic  conseciuences  to  the  stronger 
sex  are  obvious.  They  are  the  more  deserving  of  prudential  rellec- 
tion  in  England  because  some  of  them  are  already  happening  in  the 
l»ublic  schools  of  the  United  States.’’ 

M.  Victor  Duruy,  whose  death  occurred  in  Noveml)er,  was  Minister 
of  Education  from  1<S68-1860.  He  was  the  author  of  many  notable 
measures  affecting  the  French  system  of  education.  He  established 
the  agregation  ( special  professorship  )  in  ])hilosophy,  unified  the 
regular  course  of  the  Igc^es,  created  in  tliem  the  special  or  modern 
course,  and  the  normal  school  of  Cluny  for  professors  of  the  same, 
and  established  public  secondary  courses  for  girls ;  above  all,  he 
founded  the  Ecole  pratique  den  hautes  Hude.^.  In  the  world  of  letters 
he  is  known  chiefly  by  his  histories  of  Rome  and  Greece.  Tlie 
former  covered  the  whole  field  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the 
time  of  the  late  empire.  According  to  the  Oxford  Magazine:  “  In  its 
larger  and  illustrated  form  it  has  b(‘en  the  pioneer  in  the  modern 
method  of  bringing  the  treasures  of  museums  and  the  surveys  of 
archaeologists  to  assist  popular  study.”  The  death  of  M.  James 
Darmsteter,  professor  at  the  College  dc  FYance,  is  another  serious  loss 
to  education  and  science  in  France.  He  is  most  widely  known  by 
his  Oriental  studies,  but  perhaps  is  most  interesting  to  English  si)eak- 
ing  peoples  for  his  essays  on  Shakespeare  and  Shakespeare’s  plays. 

The  government  of  Portugal  manifests  its  newly  awakened  interest 
in  popular  education  by  a  recent  decree  removing  the  control  of 
primary  schools  from  the  communal  authorities  to  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  action  has  been  caused  by  the  poverty  of  resources 
and  the  want  of  interest  in  a  large  jtroportion  of  the  Communes.  In 
Italy,  on  the  contrary,  reform  i)rojects  seem  to  look  toward  decentral¬ 
ization.  M.  Cavallotti,  leader  of  the  extreme  left,  has  developed  a 
plan  which  calls  for  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  fourteen  auton¬ 
omous  districts  of  administration.  The  control  and  direction  of 
public  education  in  all  its  branches  is  to  be  committed  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  these  districts.  Following  this  idea  the  number  of  universities 
would  be  reduced  also  to  fourteen.  The  plan  excites  much  interest. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post  paid 
on  the  receipt  of  price,  almost  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Studik-s  in  Orientai.  Social  Life,  by  the  well-known  author  of  Kadenh- 
Hiimiea  and  incisive  editor  of  the  Sundaij  School  Times,  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  D.  D., 
is  a  very  interesting  book.  We  were  sure  that  any  volume  from  the  hand  of 
Dr.  Trumbull  would  be  well  worth  reading,  but  we  are  surprised  to  find  how 
much  there  is  here  to  throw  light  on  partially  obscure  passages  of  Scripture. 
.\n  exceedingly  instructive  chapter  is  that  on  “betrothals  and  Weddings  in 
the  Kast.”  Others  of  great  interest  are  on  such  subjects  as  Hospitality, 
Funerals  and  Mourning,  Prayers  and  Praying,  the  Oriental  idea  of 
“Father,”  Food  in  the  Desert,  Lessons  of  the  Wilderness.  Those  who  begin 
this  captivating  book  will  not  like  to  lay  it  down  until  the  408  large  pages  are 
ended.  It  is  very  handsomely  illustrated  and  the  illustrations  are  remarkably 
good.  It  will  be  an  admirable  book  to  give  a  friend,  especially  a  minister  or 
Sunday  school  teacher.  Philadelphia:  John  D.  Wattles  &  Co.  Price,  $2.5(). 

A  Geographical  Header,  compiled  and  arranged  by  William  W.  Rupert, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  contains  upwards  of  one  hundred 
choice  selections  in  prose  relating  to  geography.  These  selections  are  from 
recent  writers  and  all  contain  reliable  as  well  as  interesting  facts  about  the  lands, 
people,  productions,  etc.,  of  the  earth.  Superintendent  Rupert  has  the 
instincts  of  an  editor  and  has  shown  rare  judgment  in  his  selections.  Nearly 
forty  full  page  illustrations  emlxdlish  the  book.  It  is  handy  in  form,  excellent 
in  type  and  binding,  and  a  capital  book  for  the  geography  lesson.  Boston  : 
Ix'ach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn. 

The  College  Woman,  by  C.  F.  Thwing,  LL.  D.,  is  a  little  book  full  of  the 
soundest  advice  and  philosophy  on  the  subject  which  it  treats.  The  topics 
discussed  are:  Some  Problems  Respecting  Her;  The  Principles,  Context  and 
Proportion  of  Her  Studies  ;  Her  Environment ;  Her  Health  ;  Methods  in  Her 
Education;  Demands  Made  by  the  Community  Upon  Her;  and  After  Her 
Graduation.  The  discussion  is  candid,  healthy  and  earne.st,  and  we  commend 
the  book  to  every  student  in  women’s  colleges  and  to  all  parents  that  have 
daughters  preparing  for  college.  New  York :  Baker  and  Taylor  Co. 

L.  Prang  it  Co.  deserve  the  constant  gratitude  of  the  American  public  for 
their  beautiful  holiday  publications.  Their  Christmas  and  New  Year  cards 
and  booklets  are  choice  specimens  of  original  artistic  work,  and  are  very 
jHipular  with  all  classes  of  people.  They  have  quite  a  variety  of  lovely 
calendars  for  the  new  year.  One,  a  crysanthemum  calendar,  is  very  warm  and 
delightful  to  look  at.  The  booklets,  with  pictures  of  roses,  violets,  lilacs  and 
other  flowers,  and  suitable  poems,  are  a  delightful  feature.  The  cards  are  very 
sweet  and  of  bewildering  variety.  How  much  these  gracious  presentations  of 
flowers  and  sweet  child  faces  brighten  our  Christmas  and  New  Year  season 
and  fill  our  hearts  with  thankfulness  and  love  towards  God  and  our  fellowrnen. 
We  wish  some  of  these  pretty  things  could  find  their  w’ay  into  every  home  in 
the  land  this  winter. 
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TiiE  Cextuky  Mauazin'e,  V’ol.  xlviii,  May  to  OctoJjer,  1SJ)4,  bound  in  gilt 
eloth,  sustains  the  remarkable  standard  reached  in  previous  issues  of  this  work. 
It  is  more  than  a  magazine  for  mere  popular  reading.  Thoughtful  studies  of  a 
literary  and  scientific  tone  alternate  with  fiction  and  sketches  of  travel,  while 
the  artistic  features  are  unsurpassed.  For  preservation  these  volumes  are  a 
library  in  themselves  and  mirror  the  times  in  which  we  live.  New  York  ;  The 
Century  Company. 

From  the  same  source  we  have  the  bound  volumes,  two  in  number,  of  St. 
Nicholas.  Having  absorbed  nearly  all  its  rivals,  St.  Nicholas  virtually  has  the 
field  to  itself  as  a  richly  bound  and  illustrated  magazine  for  boys  and  girls. 
No  ex{)ense  is  spared  in  its  making  and  it  delights  hosts  of  young  and  older 
readers. 

The  First  Lati.v  Book,  by  William  C-  Collar  and  M.  (irant  Daniell,  is 
arranged  on  lines  that  must  meet  the  approval  of  every  teacher  of  Latin. 
There  is  made  a  book  which  contains  no  unnecessary  word  and  omits  lu) 
neede<l  word  or  help.  The  author  has  met  the  demand  for  a  common-sense 
text  book  in  I.atin  for  beginners  and  has  met  it  well.  Boston  ;  Ginn  &  Co. 

F.lemextary  Lessons  in  Alcebra,  by  Stewart  B.  Sabin  and  Charles  D. 
l>3wry,  is  designed  for  use  in  grammar  schools.  It  is  very  easy,  very  simple, 
very  elementary  —  and  thus  meets  the  objections  made  against  many  of  the 
new  algebras.  It  must  find  favor  among  grammar  school  teachers.  New  York  ' 
American  Book  Co. 

Robinson’s  New  Intellectual  Akitii.metic  contains  a  great  number  of 
excellently-graded  problems  designed  to  be  worked  mentally  by  the  pupils. 
The  problems  for  the  most  part  are  new  and  will  do  much,  if  the  book  is 
properly  used,  to  develop  the  art  of  rapid  and  accurate  computing.  New  York : 
.\merican  Book  Co.  Price,  35  cents. 

Eleme.vts  of  Physics,  for  use  in  secondary  schools,  by  S.  P.  Meads,  is  an 
elementary  text-book  by  which  the  pupil  may  learn  the  rudiments  of  physics 
and  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  laws  of  nature  before  taking  up  the 
more  advanced  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  language  is  simple  and  easily  com¬ 
prehended,  and  the  book  w'ill  fill  its  place  well  in  courses  of  study  in  the  schoi'ls 
and  by  private  teachers.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  Introductory 
price  72  cents.  By  the  same  publishers,  we  have  Waymarks  for  Teachers,  by 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  a  very  bright  and  helpful  book,  with  chapters  on  such 
subjects  as  Nature  Study,  I.ianguage  Lessons  from  pictures  and  poems,  Moods 
and  Manners,  Monday  Mornings,  the  Schoolroom  Atmosphere,  etc.  The  author 
has  given  her  readers  her  best  thoughts  in  noble  English,  and  every  teacher  will 
teach  better  throughout  the  week  for  reading  this  volume.  Price  J>1.25. 

The  interest  in  sociological  problems  has  steadily  increased  in  the  past  few 
years  until  it  has  become  of  an  almost  absorbing  nature  to  those  engaged  in 
this  study.  Therefore  a  thorough  book  on  the  subject,  like  An  Introduction 
TO  THE  Study  of  Society,  by  Albion  W.  Small,  Ph.  I).,  and  George  E.  Vincent, 
will  be  welcomed  by  a  large  number  of  peojde.  syllabus  of  sociological 
method  was  printed  in  1889  by  one  of  the  authors  for  the  use  of  his  students 
and  was  mentioned  in  a  widely  circulated  article  by  President  FL  B.  Andrews 
upon  the  literature  of  sociology.  This  led  to  an  extensive  demand  for  the  article 
and  to  correspondence  with  those  interested,  which  suggested  the  compilation 
of  this  larger  work.  There  is  now,  in  all  probability,  no  fuller  manual  on  the 
subject  before  the  public,  and  none  more  worthy  of  careful  study  by  specialists 
and  by  the  general  reader.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company,  $1.80. 
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A  History  of  the  United  States,  by  John  Fiske,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  1).,  hardly 
needs  review,  the  reputation  of  its  distinguished  author  being  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  merit.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  liest  liistory  of  our  country  for 
school  use  that  is  now  before  the  public.  Its  great  merit  is,  that  it  stimulates 
the  interest  and  awakens  the  intellectual  life  of  the  pupil,  and  so  is  far  more 
than  a  dry  recital  of  the  facts  of  history.  A  copyist  can  make  a  book  of  the 
latter  description  ;  only  a  genius  can  make  one  of  the  former.  This  w'ork  is  the 
production  of  genius  of  the  first  order.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com¬ 
pany,  $1.00. 

Stories  of  Old  Greece,  by  Kinma  M.  Firth,  is  a  small  volume  of  simply 
told  Grecian  Myths  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  little  children.  The  work 
is  well  done  and  the  book  will  be  useful  in  stimulating  the  healthy  expansion 
of  the  imagination  of  its  little  readers.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  30 
cents. 

Plant  Piiysiolooy,  by  Dr.  Walter  Oels,  translated  and  edited  by  D.  T. 
MacDougal  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  work  is  a  convenient  labora¬ 
tory  guide  to  a  series  of  experiments  illustrative  of  the  more  important  factors 
in  plant  life,  and  is  designed  for  use  in  summer  schools,  university  extension,  etc. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  value  and  its  translation  will  place  it  in  convenient  form 
for  students.  The  editor  has  made  a  number  of  changes  and  emendations 
greatly  enhancing  the  value  of  the  book.  It  contains  77  illustrations.  Minn¬ 
eapolis,  Minn. :  Morris  &  Wilson. 

Little  Nature  Studies  for  little  people  is  an  admirably  adapted  book 
for  its  purpose  which  is  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  science  and 
nature.  The  fact  that  the  subject  matter  is  from  the  essays  of  John  Burroughs 
and  that  it  is  edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a  book  suitable 
for  primary  grades  intended  to  promote  a  love  for  woods  and  fields,  for 
animals  and  plants  and  all  living  things.  It  is  a  pretty  book  and  nicely  illus¬ 
trated.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

In  Distance  and  in  Dream  is  the  mystic  title  of  a  strongly  original 
study  of  the  future  life,  by  M.  F.  Sweetser.  The  suggestions  of  the  book  are 
pot^ic  and  spiritual  while  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  lines  of  thought  about  the 
other  world.  Those  who  have  recently  lost  friends  by  death  will  find  comfort 
in  this  little  volume.  Boston  :  Joseph  Knight  Company.  50  cents. 

The  Search  for  Andrew  Field,  by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  is  a  story  of  the 
war  of  1812.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  give  the  younger  people  an  insight 
into  the  conditions  of  the  times,  a  history  of  the  war  and  a  glimpse  of  the  results. 
Andrew  Field  and  his  friends  are  manly  and  patriotic  American  boys,  and  the 
story  of  their  adventures  is  told  in  a  bright  way  that  will  make  this  a  favorite 
book  with  many  young  readers.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard, $1.50. 

Primary  Geooraphy,  by  Alex  Everett  Frye,  published  by  Ginn  &  Company, 
give^  a  scientific  treatment  of  its  subject,  fully  and  attractively  illustrated  for 
its  young  readers.  The  teacher  using  this  text-book  will  find  abundant  mate¬ 
rial  out  of  which  to  make  the  study  fascinating  to  the  pupils. 

Latin  at  Sight,  by  Edwin  Post,  is  an  excellent  book  of  its  kind.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  selections  for  practice  in  sight  reading  of  Latin,  admirably 
selected,  arrangeil  and  annotated.  The  author  has  given  to  teachers  in  his 
introduction  some  valuable  suggestions  to  aid  them  in  using  the  book  M'hich 
in  many  respects  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
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The  History  ok  (ireece,  from  its  commencement  to  the  close  of  the 
independence  of  the  Greek  nation,  by  Adolph  Holm,  is  a  work  that  has 
enjoyed  a  large  reputation  among  scholars,  and  its  translation  into  English 
makes  it  accessible  to  all  American  students.  The  history  is  to  be  in  four 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  we  have  received.  This  volume  takes  the  reader 
up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  Prof.  Holm  is  an  erudite  scholar, 
and  is  possessed  of  a  catholic  taste,  and  his  history  is  one  that  the  student  can 
use  with  entire  confidence  in  its  reliability.  The  style  is  graphic,  and  the 
reader  is  carried  perforce  from  chapter  to  chapter  by  its  grace  and  charm.  If 
the  subsequent  volumes  equal  the  first  in  power,  the  work  will  be  a  standard 
one  in  America.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

“Sirs,  Only  Seventeen!”  by  Virginia  F.  Townsend,  is  a  quiet,  domestic 
story  that  will  hold  the  reader  to  the  last  page.  The  plot  is  not  an  intricate 
one  and  there  is  no  exposition  of  some_8ociological  theory  hanging  to  it,  but  it 
is  the  story  of  love,  of  trials,  of  compensation  and  of  rest.  It  will  repay 
buying  and  reading  for  the  rest  it  brings  to  the  reader.  Boston  :  I.ee  »S: 
Shepard. 

B.\ck  Country  Poems,  by  Sam  Walter  Foss,  brings  cheer  and  homely 
philosophy  in  every  line.  Mr.  Foss  is  essentially  the  poet  of  rural  life,  and 
New  England  ways,  philosophy  and  dialect  have  never  had  a  better  or  a  more 
faithful  historian.  He  has  a  delicious  sense  of  humor  and  “cracks  off”  the 
country  Sir  Oracle  with  a  happy  knack.  His  versification  is  excellent,  and  his 
poems  set  themselves  to  music  as  one  reads  them.  The  collection  in  this 
volume  ought  to  have  an  extensive  sale  and  a  wide  reading.  Boston  :  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

A  Scientific  French  Reader,  edited  with  introduction,  notes  and  vocab¬ 
ulary,  by  Alexander  W.  Herdler,  Princeton  University,  contains  nearly  fifty 
short  articles  on  scientific  subjects,  adapted  for  use  in  schools.  The  editor  has 
taken  great  pains  to  be  accurate  and  his  selections  are  admirable  and  up  to 
date.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  excellent  cuts  and  drawings.  Boston: 
Ginn  <k  Co. 


•*Tbe  President's  Currency  Plan  ”  is  ably  criticised  in  tbe  February  Anna,  by  Hon.  Win.  J. 
Bryan,  tbe  leading  congressman  from  Nebraska.  Many  other  public  questions  arc  interestingly 
di8cus.sed  in  this  bright,  independent  magazine,  each  number  of  which  is  always  thoroughly  up 

to  date. - The  Sorth  Amerirnn  Rivirw  for  February  opens  with  three  timely  and  important 

articles  on  “The  Financial  Muddle,”  written  respectively  by  the  lion  J.  Sterling  Morton,  secre¬ 
tary  of  agriculture,  Representative  William  M.  Springer,  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on 
banking  and  currency,  and  Henry  W.  Cannon,  president  of  tbe  Chase  National  Bank  of  New 

York,  and  formerly  comptroller  of  the  currencv. - The  January  Jtei'ieiv  of  Reviews,  in  its 

“  Progress  of  tbe  World  ”  defiartment,  discu.sses  some  leading  questions  concerning  tbe  public 
health  in  an  interesting  way,  and  tbe  entire  contents  presents  the  life  of  the  age  in  a  form 

adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  busy  men. - i/aryxr’s  Magazine  for  February  has  a  tine  article 

on  “  Music  in  America,”  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  by  Antonin  Dvorak. - Oodeg's  Magazine. 

for  February,  offers  much  good  matter  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents. - Mr.  Wm.  C.  Cornwell, 

president  of  the  New  York  State  Bankers’  Association,  has  an  article  in  the  February  Forum 

entitled  “Should  the  Government  Retire  from  the  Banking  Business?” - A  rich  variety  of 

good  things  is  offered  in  the  AUantie  Monthly  for  February,  including  “  Physical  Training  in  Our 
Public  Schools,”  by  M.  V.  O'Shea;  “The  I’resent  Status  of  Civil  Service  Reform,”  by  Theodore 

Roosevelt;  “Celia  Thaxter,”  by  Annie  Fields;  etc. - MeCtnre’s  Magazine  for  February  is 

largely  given  to  tributes  of  various  Binds  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The 
McClure  Napoleon  series  deals  in  this  number  with  tbe  mo.st  splendid  epoch  in  tbe  great  com¬ 
mander's  career,  when  be  was  fighting  the  battles  of  Austeriitz,  Jena  and  Friedland. 


